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7/Gipl 1 MUST have put a considerable strain 
| upon even the defiant optimism of Presi- 
i dent Vinson, of Western Reserve, when 
RH he proposed to President Howe, of Case, 
as a new affiliated down-town college primarily 
for adults, with classes mainly after work hours, 
be established without buildings, grounds, equip- 
ment, endowment, director, faculty, or even foot- 
ball team or stadium of its own in sight—none of 
the accepted sine qua nons of collegiate success! 
This went the ‘‘Mark Hopkins and a log’’ formula 
two better, for Cleveland College started without 
possessing either a Hopkins or a log of its own! 

We shall first give a few facts about the growth of 
the faculty, curriculum, and student body, and then 
speak a little more in detail of a few of the newer 
things that are being done or planned. 

Now, in its third year, Cleveland College has about 
3200 students. About 500 of these are graduates, 
coming from nearly a hundred colleges and universi- 
ties, with such degrees as A.B., B.S., M.A., Ph.D., 
and M.D.; about a thousand more have had some 
previous college training; about 1200 have high- 
school diplomas only; and about 400 have never 
completed a high-school course. 

The range in age is from sixteen to seventy-one. 
The two oldest students are women. One is a bright 
seventy-one-year-old mother of a college professor, 
and the other an able sixty-eight-year-old woman 
physician. However, a male bank vice-president of 
sixty-seven is pretty close behind. About 500 of the 
students are below twenty-one, about 1600 are 
between twenty and thirty, and about a thousand 
are between thirty and seventy-one. 

These students are of all social and financial strata. 
Sitting side by side are cab drivers, stenographers, 
clerks, managers, bank vice-presidents, Junior 
Leaguers, wives and children of millionaires, jour- 
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nalists, poets, artists, social workers, judges, poli- 
ticians, and all sorts and conditions of men and 
women, the one common bond being a desire for some 
kind of knowledge and training, and the ability to 
work successfully at the college level. The numbers 
of men and women are practically equal. 

Each student studies what he pleases, comes to 
class or not, studies the lessons or not, and takes the 
examination or not, just as the desire moves him. 
In spite of this, eighty-five per cent stay with their 
courses to the very end, and only four per cent of 
those taking the final examinations fail. The 
average grade is distinctly above that of first-class 
day colleges. As yet, not a single case of disorder 
has arisen, not a rule has been made, or a discipline 
committee appointed. 

The original rented quarters have been increased 
fifty per cent since starting. Every room is occupied 
every night with classes, and, in addition, one class 
has to be held in the Y.W.C.A. building, two in the 
Red Cross Teaching Center, one in the Museum of 
Natural History, six in the Cleveland Library, five 
in the Cleveland Heights High School, seven in the 
Lakewood High School, and forty-seven in labora- 
tories and lecture rooms on the Case and Western 
Reserve campuses. Even so, certain courses requested 
can not be given now for want of suitable rooms. 

About 150 different courses are offered each term, 
only one of which is not of college grade. About 
half of these are vocational, such as business ad- 
ministration, engineering, industrial chemistry, in- 
dustrial psychology, journalism, library science, and 
parental education; and the other half cultural, such 
as art and musical appreciation, composition, litera- 
ture, languages, history, and the biological, physical, 
and social sciences. 

The degrees of A.B., B.B.A., and M.B.A. are 
granted by Cleveland College as one of the colleges of 
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Western Reserve, and many courses are given that 
may count toward the M.A. or Ph.D. degrees in the 
graduate schools of Western Reserve and other uni- 
versities that grant these degrees. 

It is interesting to see that, with no pressure what- 
ever, more than half the registrations are in cultural 
subjects. The twenty or more courses in literature 
and composition register several hundred more 
students than the twenty-odd courses in business ad- 
ministration. There are more students in history 
and the other social sciences than in all of the twenty 
courses in engineering, though these are given by the 
distinguished faculty of the Case School of Applied 
Science and in the splendid Case laboratories. More 
are studying psychology or languages or biology than 
study home economics, journalism, or library science. 

The faculty is quite remarkable for its variety. 
There are now ten full-time members of the Cleveland 
College faculty, with forty-nine part-time teachers 
from the Western Reserve University faculty, twenty- 
six from Case, twenty from the Cleveland School of 
Education and the staff of the Cleveland Public 
Schools, and one or more each from the Cleveland 
School of Art, the Child Guidance Clinic, the Nutri- 
tion Clinics, the Health Council, the Juvenile Court, 
the editorial staff of the big dailies, the Cleveland 
Orchestra, the Playhouse, the Red Cross, and the 
scientific and educational staffs of some of the large 
manufacturing, financial, and mercantile institutions 
of Cleveland. 

If there is any one thing that characterizes Cleve- 
land College, besides the earnestness, fine character, 
variety, and ability of its student body, it is the rich 
variety and intimate contact with real life found in 
its faculty. It is this faculty, more than all else 
combined, that accounts for the fact that this home- 
less college for adults, less than three years old, has 
500 more students than all four of the long-established 
day colleges of Cleveland combined. 

Let us turn now from statistics to some of the prob- 
lems that Cleveland College is attacking or planning 
to attack. 

First of all, we are trying to work out new courses 
of study that meet the needs of adults better than do 
the conventional college courses—both general cul- 
ture courses and vocational courses. 

For the layman who seeks general culture in any 
field of human learning, the present college courses 
are nearly all too technical, too full of detail, too 
pre-professional. For example, if the intelligent 
layman wishes to learn in biology the large, im- 
portant facts and the far-reaching general principles 


that apply to his life problems, such as the principles 
of evolution, of growth, of development, of nutri- 
tion, of heredity,—what such men as Darwin, 
Lamarck, Weismann, DeVries, and Mendel really 
taught—he would usually first have to wade through 
long hours of classification of animals, dissections of 
earthworms and dogfish, practice in microscopic 
technology, and so forth. This is all needed by the 
specialist, but merely drives out of the class the 
layman. . 

Many able college professors have long recognized 
the need for such general culture courses for non- 
experts, and several plans for securing them have 
been tried. They have accomplished good results 
in the sciences at Chicago and in the social sciences 
in Columbia, by having several of the specialists in 
a large field combine in giving a brief general survey 
course for the whole field. But the fundamental 
difficulty arises out of the fact that the average col- 
lege professor can not get away from his technical 
details and his professional point of view, even when 
he tries to do so. 

There are, however, scattered over the world two 
or three noted scholars in each of the great fields of 
human learning who have proven their ability to 
omit details, and to present in artistic, interesting 
form and in non-technical language the outstanding 
facts and principles in their fields that have general 
significance. I refer to such men as Doctor Slosson 
in the physical sciences, Vernon Kellog and Julian 
Huxley in the biological sciences, Ross and Beard in 
the social sciences, and Harvey Robinson in history. 

It is planned to bring to Cleveland to lecture once a 
week for a semester of sixteen weeks two such men 
each term, one in the sciences and one in the arts, 
until the following fields are covered: the physical 
sciences, the biological sciences, mathematics and 
astronomy, the social sciences, the mental sciences, 
the history of the human race, the history of our 
own race, the literature of the world, the literature 
of our own race, music, art and architecture. Each 
course will be open to all approved adults. 

One may merely attend the lectures, or may do 
additional work and count the courses toward a col- 
lege degree, if he has the required college entrance 
credits. Each class will meet once a week for a 
period of two hours, one and one-half hours being 
given to lecture and demonstration, and half an hour to 
questions and discussion. Each teacher is to prepare 
his lectures for publication as one of the volumes in 
The Western Reserve Two-Foot Book Shelf of General 
Surveys of Human Learning. In this way Cleveland 
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College and all other colleges will secure for future 
use a lively text and list of parallel readings that will 
help less talented teachers to give satisfactory general 
survey courses. 

It requires an underwriting of fifty thousand dol- 
lars to carry out this plan. A liberal friend of educa- 
tion has pledged twenty-five thousand. If the other 


twenty-five thousand can be secured in time, these ° 


courses will be begun next fall. 

In the meantime, we have one course surveying the 
physical sciences and another the biological sciences, 
given, with audible satisfaction on the part of the 
classes, by two able local scientists. 

Another interesting and somewhat unusual group 
of classes in musical appreciation and in the history 
and technic of the stage has been established, in 
cooperation with the Cleveland Orchestra and the 
Cleveland Playhouse, or Little Theatre. A dis- 
tinguished composer and teacher, the assistant con- 
ductor of the orchestra, gives the two music ap- 
preciation courses. In addition to illustrating his 
lectures on the piano, he brings before the class from 
lesson to lesson the leading player of each orchestral 
instrument. The construction of the instrument is 
explained, its range and emotion-arousing qualities 
demonstrated by selections played. The class also 
attends special night rehearsals of the Cleveland 
Orchestra to familiarize themselves better with the 
pieces to be played at the concerts, and to watch the 
process by which the conductor develops the per- 
formance of a great piece. The class is also sold 
season tickets to the twenty symphony concerts at 
an almost nominal price. Before each concert, the 
program is studied in class, and after the performance 
there are class reports and discussion. A similar 
relation with the staff of The Playhouse enables 
students not only to study stage technic from text, 
lecture, and lantern slide, but to see behind the scenes 
the processes of actually preparing on a commercial 
scale the stage properties and costumes, planning the 
scenes, training the company, handling the lighting, 
and so on. 

Where such a rich, concrete background, or labora- 
tory, is wisely handled, the course is a vast improve- 
ment over the usual college course in the subject. 
Similar combinations that we hope to make with the 
Art Museum, Natural History Museum, public-service 
agencies, and various business enterprises should 
greatly add to the vitality and value of college work. 
Undoubtedly, much careful study and experiment will 
be needed yet to work out just the best technic for 
handling such courses. 


Cleveland College is also trying to develop some 
courses from the standpoint of specific adult needs, 
rather than the standpoint of a group of specialists, 
each interested primarily in the development of a 
certain academic field of learning and in the education 
of experts in this field. For example, there are 
millions of mothers and fathers having trouble with 
the tantrums of their children, with their nutrition 
or growth, with their education, or their emotional 
complexes. These parents can not stop to get typical 
college courses in the psychology of the emotions, 
in psychoanalysis, in education, in nutrition, in 
biology, and in physiology and hygiene. Some as- 
pects of all these subjects are involved in parents’ 
problems, but most of the material in the standard 
college courses in these subjects is not necessary for 
parents’ purposes or needs. We, therefore, induced a 
group of experts in these several specialties to comb 
out of the bewildering mass of details in each field 
just those facts and principles that the average in- 
telligent non-expert can use. This material was 
organized into a series of courses, which are called 
Parental Education—courses that cut across academic 
subject lines and do violence to traditional academic 
ideas of thoroughness, but that give to parents 
usable knowledge on the college level of priceless 
value. There are ten such courses, meeting once a 
week for two hours for seventeen weeks. There is 
one course each dealing with the following subjects: 
cultivation of health habits, nutrition, art in the 
home, administration of a home, the preschool child, 
the six-to-twelve-year-old child, the adolescent, 
family relations, fathers’ problems, and training for 
leadership in parental education. 

During the past year there were 371 registrations in 
the Parental Education courses. Nearly all of these 
students were mothers. So far as my information 
goes, this is ten times as many parents as have ever 
before been induced to take a real college course deal- 
ing solely with the problems of parenthood for an 
entire semester. 

This may not prove to be the best thing that can 
be done for parents, but it represents a serious effort 
to aim courses at the solution of vital actual life 
problems of a group of students, rather than have 
the character of the course determined by academic 
interests and the preconceptions of the faculty as to 
what students ought to want. 

Finally, we have made a very modest effort at 
working out a method of teaching adults that will 
remedy at least in part some of the most serious 
defects in the usual college methods of teaching. As 
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I see it, four of the unpardonable weaknesses of most 
college methods of teaching are: 

1. No adequate provision is made for the great 
differences in capacity among the students—the 
bright students are allowed to dawdle along, while 
the very slow ones are soon so far behind that the 
remainder of the course is lost on them. 

2. The students are altogether too passive, merely 
receiving things. In effect, their attitude is: ‘‘Now 
educate me.”’ 

3. Students seem to have very little joy in their 
study and little tendency to continue the study on 
their own initiative after the course is finished. 
When college students finish a course they usually 
sell—or even burn—their books! 

4. It is almost accidental, except in laboratory 
sciences, if a student learns what are poor and what 
are good methods of studying, and forms good habits 
of study. 

The past term we experimented in a psychology and 
in an English composition class with a method of 
teaching that was especially planned to allow each 
student to work at his full capacity, to stimulate the 
student to take a more active part in his own educa- 
tion, to teach better methods of study, and to awaken 
more pleasure in studying the subject. 

In the psychology class, a method combining some 
features of the Dalton plan, the Burk-Winnetka indi- 
vidual-study plan, and the supervised study plan was 
substituted for the usual college lecture plan in one 
section. A check section was taught by the same 
teacher by the usual combination of lecture and so- 
called discussion. 

The course was broken into definite units, eachunit 
having a minimum essential and an additional op- 
tional part for those able to carry it. For each unit, 
a mimeographed study guide was given out, contain- 
ing suggestions for study, references to pages in text 
and in parallel readings, and self-examining objective- 
type quizzes and answers. The lesson period is two 
hours long. The first hour and a half is given to 
supervised study, self-examination, and conference 
with the teacher. The text and parallel readings are 
present in the classroom. The last half hour of the 


class period is devoted to discussion and application, 
led by the teacher. The teacher occasionally adds 
some new material not in text or references, but not 
a single lecture was given after the first day. The 
class objected decidedly at first. They soon learned 
to study easily, but left the impression upon the in- 
structor that they were not learning so rapidly as 
was the check class to which he was lecturing. In 
a final, very comprehensive, objective-type examina- 
tion, however, the lectured class averaged 68, while 
the self-study class averaged 92. The professor re- 
marked that, at any rate, it was aconsolation to know 
that his lectures set the class back only twenty-four 
per cent! 

The average ability of the experimental section, 
as shown by mental tests, was about ten points higher 
than that of the lecture section, so that more experi- 
mentation is necessary before any conclusion can be 
drawn—except the conclusion that even able pro- 
fessors can not tell how much their classes are learn- 
ing, and are very likely to overestimate the results of 
their own lectures! 

In the English composition class, a somewhat 
different plan was followed that succeeded obviously 
in keeping students of all grades of ability working 
at their maximum. It also seemed to make students 
much more active, more interested in the subject and 
in their pursuit of it outside of the required class 
work, but it did not result in the notable increase in 
amount learned that the experiment in the psychology 
section seemed to show. 

These are, of course, only preliminary efforts, but 
the results already indicate clearly that better methods 
of teaching can and will be devised for these adult 
students. With far richer background of experience 
than youths can possibly have, to which to relate 
and by which to interpret new ideas, with different 
motives of action and different needs to be met, it is 
absurd to teach adults by the same methods by which 
we teach children. 

There are many other interesting phases of the 
Cleveland College project, but the limit of the readers 
patience is doubtless already passed. 





SUMMER SCHOOLS FOR WOMEN IN INDUSTRY 


By MARY ANDERSON 


cass) N 1903, soon after the Women’s Trade 
Yy\ Union League was organized, a resolution 
. | was passed by the organizing conference 
DAL) calling upon the women’s colleges of the 
country to open up facilities for special courses for 
women workers in industry. In the course of the 
events that followed the beginning of the League, I 
forgot the incident of the resolution until 1921, when 
I received a telegram from Dr. Kingsbury asking if 
she and Dr. M. Carey Thomas could come to the 
Bureau to see me the next day. I did not know the 
object of their visit until their arrival, but then Dr. 
Thomas unfolded her plan for opening Bryn Mawr 
during the summer months as a school for women 
workers. I remembered the resolution immediately, 
and having felt more often than can be told the lack 
of an academic education in my own life, it seemed as 
if here was a milestone in the advancement of the 
woman in industry. 

That was the beginning. The plans went forward 
well, and I still look back with a thrill on the first 
meeting of the Joint Administrative Committee in 
Dr. Thomas's beautiful home at Bryn Mawr, the best 
possible setting for the launching of such an educa- 
tional experiment. 

The purpose behind the school as worked out at 
that committee meeting was “‘to offer women in 
industry opportunities to study liberal subjects and 
to train themselves in clear thinking. The teaching 
is to be carried on by instructors who have an intelli- 
gent understanding of the students’ practical experi- 
ence in industry and of the labor movement. It is 
to be conducted in a spirit of impartial inquiry with 
freedom of discussion and freedom of academic teach- 
ing. Theschool will not be committed to any theory 
or dogma. It is hoped that thus the students may 
secure a truer insight into the problems of the indus- 
trial order, may increase their influence, and may add 
to the happiness of their own lives.”’ 

The statement of this purpose has been changed but 
once and that was in 1924 when it was reworded to 
tread: “‘to offer young women in industry oppor- 
tunities to study liberal subjects and to train them- 
selves in clear thinking; to stimulate an active and 
continued interest in the problems of our economic 
order; to develop a desire for study as a means of 
understanding and of enjoyment of life. . It is 
expected that thus students will gain a truer insight 


into the problems of industry, and feel a more vital 
responsibility for their solution.”’ It is interesting 
to see how the point of view of the importance of 
the school swung around from the solely personal 
value to that of its social value in so short a time as 
two years. With the change in this point of view 
went also a reorganization in teaching method and 
approach to the choice of subjects. 

Aside from its importance in the labor movement 
and to the welfare of the country at large, the experi- 
ment that Bryn Mawr started seven years ago is one 
of the most far reaching efforts in adult education 
yet attempted. The students come from all classes 
and nationalities of employed women in industry. 
A minimum of a grammar school education or its 
equivalent was the first requirement, but this has been 
modified as experience dictated until now the require- 
ment for the summer session of 1928 reads: 


“The applicant shall be between 20 and 35. 


“She shall have had at least three years wage-earning experi- 
ence, two of which shall have been in industry. 

“She shall have completed at least the sixth grade in school and 
have supplemented this by further study. 

**She shall be able to read and write English. 

“Only women working with the tools of their trade, and not 
in a supervisory capacity, are admitted. For the present, 
teachers, saleswomen and clerical workers are not included 
in the group admitted. 

“One hundred students will be admitted this summer.” 


Altogether, 521 students have studied at Bryn 
Mawr during the six summer sessions, and of that 
number 56 have returned for a second summer's work. 

The idea inaugurated by Bryn Mawr has spread 
slowly, which is as we had hoped. We realized that 
it was far better to be patient than to push develop- 
ment too fast and so fail to grow naturally and to 
make the adaptations that come from better knowl- 
edge of the situations created in the school itself. 
These adaptations have resulted in increasing success 
of effort and in continually greater satisfaction to the 
students. The larger course of study offered during 
the first term has now been confined to a study of 
modern industrial society, to English composition 
and public speaking, and to literature or social his- 
tory. Correctional gymnastics are given all students 
in need of them; there is a course in the appreciation 
of music, and by way of recreation, there are athletics, 
lectures and informal nature study. The school is 
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self-governed, and the reorganized administrative 
committee now includes a group of women workers 
elected by the students. 

The successful candidates each year are selected 
from recommendations made by the district commit- 
tees, keeping the proportions equally divided between 
the trades so far as possible. To date the selected 
students have been about half and half union and 
non-union members. 

According to Miss Hilda W. Smith, director of the 
school, there have been enrolled in a single term 
representatives of twenty-three trades, thirteen na- 
tionalities, and twenty-one states. 

I have given this much of a detailed account of 
Bryn Mawr, because it was the pioneer and has 
generally been the model of the other schools. Nine- 
teen twenty-seven, however, saw the completion of 
the third term of the Summer School for Industrial 
Workers at the University of Wisconsin. The 
Wisconsin term coincides with that of the regular 
university summer courses, so that certain privileges 
of ordinary student life come to the workers who 
attend. This last session found forty-six women and 
two men (for the first time) on the register. 

For the first time last summer, the Southern Summer 
School for Women Workers opened its doors at 
Sweet Briar College, Virginia. Twenty-five stu- 
dents came, a unique group in that they were all 
pure Anglo-Saxon stock although they were drawn 
from six states and represented all the typical indus- 
tries of the South. Their course of study paralleled 
the one at Bryn Mawr rather closely in its main out- 
line, but the students at Sweet Briar had the inter- 
esting experience of comparing their study of the 
industrial revolution of earlier days with the one in 
which they are participating at first-hand in the new 
South. 

The other important new school this past summer 
was the one at Barnard College in New York City, in 
its Way quite as unique as the Sweet Briar experiment. 
Here was the opportunity to hold classes for non- 
resident pupils in the center of a highly congested 
industrial population. With Dean Virginia Gilder- 
sleeve as its moving force, the school enrolled twenty- 
six girls and women who came daily during the seven 
weeks’ course from every part of the city and its 


surrounding territory. Work began at eight-thirty 
in the morning, and in many cases, students were still 
in the library at nine-thirty at night. The twenty- 
six were truly a cross-section of the city itself, 
only four being American born. Language difficulties 
were, in consequence, very great, but the degree of 
intelligence and amount of general knowledge were 
amazing. Two-thirds were members of trade organi- 
zations. 

The most important fact that emerges from a survey 
as brief as this has been of a movement of such tre- 
mendous significance is that all over our country the 
workers are awakening to the necessity of further 
education, and that, in their turn, the means for 
satisfying their demand are being created. In every 
case, the summer sessions are sending their students 
back to their own communities fired with the desire 
to continue their studies. They go back to join 
continuation classes or to form them. They are 
able to help forward the general movement of workers’ 
education because of their own enriched experience. 

As for the work being done by the summer schools 
themselves, it is most interesting to find that instruc- 
tor after instructor reports on his or her own growth 
of understanding from contact with these women 
who have been working with the tools of their 
trades. The give and take in the classes has been 
exceptional. When an instructor has made some 
statement that did not tally with the facts as the 
students knew them, there has been an immediate 
challenge, resulting in animated discussion. Usually 
the student proved her case. 

Workers’ education has graduated from the experi- 
mental stage now. It has progressed to the stage 
where it deserves the support and the cooperation of 
the colleges and of all those interested in education 
throughout the country. It can now spread with 
profit and safety into many communities where 
facilities are available and if handled conservatively, 
can result only in good for the workers and the nation. 
It is absolutely essential, if our democratic institu- 
tions are to endure, that there must be intelligent 
understanding of the workers, both men and women, 
and of their problems. Only so can there be in the 


fullest sense intelligent citizenship on the part of 
these seekers after truth. 





EXTENSION WORK IN AGRICULTURE AND HOME ECONOMICS 


By ALFRED CHARLES TRUE 


) in agriculture and home economics is 

[/LaBe\\\ ‘i now in operation in the United States, 
id GF Ds } under the Smith-Lever Extension Act 
of May 8, 1914, and related federal and state legisla- 
tion. This system came into being as the culmination 
of a movement for the improvement of agriculture and 
country life which began soon after the Revolutionary 
War. The societies for the promotion of agriculture 
in Pennsylvania, South Carolina, New York, and 
Massachusetts, organized between 1785 and 1792, 
had as one object the dissemination of information 
on improved farm practices. Such men as George 
Washington, Thomas Jefferson, Benjamin Franklin, 
Charles Pinckney, and John Adams were members 
of these societies. Dr. S. L. Mitchill, professor of 
natural history, chemistry and agriculture at Colum- 
bia College in 1792, and one of the founders of the 
New York Society, delivered addresses on the rela- 
tions of chemistry to agriculture to farmers’ clubs in 
different parts of the state. 

In 1810 Elkanah Watson inaugurated the Cattle 
Show at Pittsfield, Massachusetts, and a year later 
connected with it exhibits of the handiwork of farm 
women. National, state and county fairs, held 
under the auspices of agricultural societies, became 
quite general in the next half century. The lectures 
on the sciences in relation to agriculture, which 
Amos Eaton, a graduate of Williams College, de- 
livered in New England and New York, led in 1824 
to the establishment of Rensselaer Institute, which 
at first was intended to train young men to be itiner- 
ant lecturers among the farmers. When the Massa- 
chusetts State Board of Agriculture was established 
in 1852 President Edward Hitchcock, of Amherst 
College, a member of the board, asked ‘“Why should 
we not have Farmers’ Institutes, as well as Teachers’ 
Institutes?’” This term was not used for farmers’ 
meetings until nearly twenty years later but similar 
meetings were held by boards of agriculture in 
Massachusetts, Connecticut and other states, at 
which such men as Prof. S. W. Johnson of the Yale 
Scientific School, delivered addresses on the chemis- 
try of fertilizers, and like subjects. 

In 1862 Congress created the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and granted public lands to the 
states for colleges in which agriculture was to be 
taught. Thereafter officers of the department and the 
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land-grant colleges participated in farmers’ meetings. 
In 1868 two meetings called Farmers’ Institutes were 
held in Kansas, and the next year similar meetings 
were begun by the Illinois Industrial University 
(now University of Illinois). This movement spread 
rapidly and by 1900 farmers’ institutes were held 
throughout the United States with state funds. 

From its organization in 1888 the Office of Experi- 
ment Stations of the United States Department of 
Agriculture encouraged the development of the 
institutes. In 1903 a farmers’ institute specialist 
was appointed in that office and through publications 
and otherwise much was done to aid this movement 
which reached its peak in 1914 when 1,287 men and 
women lecturers held 8,861 institutes with an aggre- 
gate attendance of over 3,000,000 persons. After 
that the institutes became increasingly a part of the 
Smith-Lever extension system. 

The state agricultural experiment stations, begun 
in 1875, disseminated much information through 
numerous publications, addresses at meetings and a 
vast correspondence. 

Beginning in 1904, Dr. Seaman A. Knapp, with 
funds of the Department of Agriculture and the Gen- 
eral Education Board, developed the Farmers’ Co- 
operative Demonstration Work in the southern 
states. The central feature of this system was the 
practical demonstrations of improved farm and home 
practices carried on by the farming men, women and 
children under the expert direction of agents per- 
manently located in their midst. Work with boys 
and girls was conducted through clubs. From 1911 
this system spread through the northern states. 

Meanwhile the land-grant colleges had estab- 
lished departments of agricultural extension work in 
a number of states and a standing committee on 
extension work was created in the Association of 
American Agricultural Colleges and Experiment 
Stations in 1905. Under the leadership of this 
committee a bill for federal aid to agricultural exten- 
sion work by these colleges was introduced in Con- 
gress in 1909. No law was passed, however, until 
1914 when the Smith-Lever Act went into effect. 
This act, with subsidiary federal and state legislation, 
brought about the combination in one national sys- 
tem of all the forms of demonstration and extension 
work in agriculture and home economics which had 
previously been carried on by the land-grant colleges 
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and the United States Department of Agriculture. 
It goes further than any other federal legislation 
in specifically providing for close cooperation in an 
enterprise supported by federal and state funds, for 
it requires that ‘‘this work shall be carried on in such 
manner as may be mutually agreed upon by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture and the state agricultural college 
or colleges receiving the benefits of this act.’’ This 
provision has been carried out in the states generally 
under the terms of a ‘Memorandum of Understand- 
ing’’ between the college and the department, in 
which each party agrees to do all its extension work 
in agriculture and home economics through the 
organization at the land-grant college, having an 
extension director as the joint representative of the 
college and the department. Each year plans of 
work are drawn up at the college, submitted to the 
department and finally mutually agreed upon. 

The general interests of the extension work through- 
out the United States are promoted by the Extension 
Service of the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture under the supervision of the Director of Exten- 
sion Work. This service includes (1) the Office of 
Cooperative Extension Work, which deals with the 
department business under the Smith-Lever Act, (2) 
the Office of Exhibits, which makes agricultural 
exhibits at state, interstate and international fairs, 
and (3) the Motion Picture Laboratory. In each 
state the organization under the extension director 
consists of state leaders, county agricultural and 
home demonstration agents, leaders of boys’ and 
girls’ clubs, and specialists in the various branches 
of agriculture and home economics. 

The plans of work are formulated in the counties 
largely through community committees and then 
submitted to the college officers for suggestions or 
items of regional or general interest in the state. In 
1926 there were extension committees in over 31,000 
communities. The county men and women agents 
maintain offices from which they disseminate infor- 
mation by telephone, correspondence, distribution 
of publications, articles in the local press, and other 
means. They make many visits to farms and homes, 
supervise demonstrations, hold numerous meetings, 
conduct tours of observation, or assist in the organi- 
zation of cooperative organizations. Much of their 
work is done through groups such as farm bureaus, 
clubs, unions or granges. 

The organizations of boys and girls from ten to 
eighteen years of age are called 4-H Clubs. This 


name is derived from their emblem, which is a four- 
leaf clover, signifying that the members of the club 
are to work with their Hands, increase their knowl- 
edge (Head), cultivate good moral and social life 
(Heart), and guard their Health. These children 
conduct demonstrations on the farms, in the homes 
and in community gatherings, manage their meetings 
under simple parliamentary rules, write reports on 
their activities, sing songs, play games, and organize 
vacation camps. 

In 1927 there were over 40,000 clubs with an enroll- 
ment of about 600,000 boys and girls, of whom 60,000 
were negroes in the southern states. Their demon- 
strations included the growing of crops, the raising 
of high quality livestock and poultry, canning of 
fruits and vegetables, making of garments, food 
preparation, and beautification of home grounds. 
Such work is often on a competitive basis and in many 
cases the winners are awarded scholarships for short 
or long college courses or tours of observation. A 
national club camp was held in 1927 for the first time 
at Washington, D. C. Over 1,000 club boys and 
girls from forty-two states attended the International 
Livestock Exposition at Chicago in 1927. Hundreds 
of former club members are enrolled in the courses 
in agriculture or home economics at the land-grant 
colleges. 

In 1927 the farmers carried on about 400,000 demon- 
strations on problems of agricultural production. 
In marketing of farm products extension agents gave 
assistance to about 425,000 farm families and more 
than 3,000 cooperative associations, which did a 
business of $232,000,000. The work among the 
farm women related to foods, nutrition, clothing, 
house furnishing, home management, health and 
sanitation. The women made about 320,000 demon- 
strations of improved home practices, and conducted 
14,800 community clubs with 285,000 members. As 
a general result of the activities of the extension 
forces and the farm people associated with them over 
4,000,000 instances of the adoption of improved farm 
and home practices were reported. 

This extension system brings to the farming people 
the latest practical results of research in agriculture 
and country life, encourages their cooperation in the 
economic and social affairs of rural communities, 
stimulates their interest in the schools and colleges, 
develops local leaders, and has its broadest educa- 
tional influence by creating a scientific attitude of 
mind toward the problems of country life. 





ALTRUISTIC ACTIVITIES OF LATIN-AMERICAN WOMEN 


By MARY WILHELMINE WILLIAMS 


=|, HE Latin Americans occupy twenty coun- 

a ‘By tries, stretching from the Rio Grande to 

A Cape Horn, and are distributed among 

bel three races—Caucasian, American (In- 
dian) and Ethiopian. Some of the countries are 
comparatively advanced; others are sadly backward 
and demoralized. In all, the people are divided into 
social classes, some loosely, others with severe lines 
of demarcation. In view of these facts, it should be 
obvious that a brief article can not cover all of the 
major points connected with the topic at hand—and 
it makes no pretense of doing so; still less has it place 
for numerous exceptions and minor details. 

In the Latin-American nations having a large ele- 
ment from the darker races, some of the ablest women 
in the upper social ranks have Indian or Negro blood; 
but, in general, the darker races form the lower 
classes of society. And women of the latter are 
generally so occupied with helping supply the neces- 
sities of life for themselves and their children as not 
to have any leisure for the broader altruism. Hence, 
larger-scale unselfish thought and work for others is 
mostly found among the upper and middle classes, 
especially the latter, which usually include the most 
intelligent and progressive women. 

For many decades our sisters in these south lands 
have been zealously active in works of charity in 
connection with the Roman Catholic Church, the 
dominant faith in Latin America. Frequently the 
methods employed are rather those of the mediaeval 
almsgiver than of the modern social worker, but 
unquestionably the labors of these devoted women 
prevent great suffering and relieve deep woe. The 
most distinguished Latin-American organization for 
poor relief, the Sociedad de Beneficencia of Argentina, 
is, however, secular. This society was founded in 
1823 by Bernardino Rivadavia, the first outstanding 
statesman of the Republic, who was at the time 
secretary to the governor of the province of Buenos 
Aires, and three years later became the first president 
of Argentina. Sefior Rivadavia, a man of unusual 
vision and fairness of mind, believed that women 
should be given a larger part in national life than 
tradition had permitted, and saw their great poten- 
tialities in connection with the care of the nation’s 
poor and needy. 

One of the leading Argentine women of Rivadavia's 
period was Sefiora Maria de Mendeville, wife of the 
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French consul at Buenos Aires; and the meeting for 
organization took place in her home, where Riva- 
davia made an address and set forth his ideals and 
plans for the work of the women. To them was to 
be given the burden of charity work in the country. 

Sefiora de Mendeville, because of her husband's 
position, could hardly be made president of the 
society, and the office went to Sefiora Mercedes de 
Lasala de Riglos. At once, began the history of 
larger benevolent service on the part of the women of 
Argentina; and as the years passed the Sociedad d 
Beneficencia flourished as the green bay tree and ex- 
tended its good works. The Sociedad now not only 
dispenses money directly to the hungry and penniless, 
but controls many hospitals and homes for infantile 
and aged dependents; also workshops for those seek- 
ing employment and homes in the country and at the 
seacoast for weak and sickly children; as well as 
concerning itself with other related activities. 

In Mexico, the women are engaged in wise service 
for delinquent children. Due to the efforts of the 
Mexican Association of University Women, a small 
group numbering less than a hundred, a juvenile 
court has recently been established in Mexico City, 
one of its three judges being a woman and a member 
of the University Association. About two years 
ago this little band of the best educated women of 
Mexico also formed an organization to aid the chil- 
dren in the reform schools of the Federal District. 
When the plan was set forth to him, the director of 
the boys’ Escuela Correctional was delighted, and re- 
marked that the women would be real *‘godmothers”’ 
(madrinas) to the juvenile unfortunates. ‘“‘We liked 
the name, and the name stayed,”’ said Sefiorita Maria 
de la Luz Grovas, the president, in a letter to the 
present writer. The group of ‘‘mothering’’ women 
became the Sociedad de Madrinas—Society of God- 
mothers. Sefiorita Grovas, was writes good Eng- 
lish, explains further: 


“Every Sunday a different group of madrinas, nine to Tlalpam, 
where the boys’ school is, and four to Coyoacan, where the girls are, 
go to spend the morning with the children, playing with them, tell- 
ing them stories, and so forth. It is so arranged that each madrina 
has to goonly onceamonth. Weare also the means of getting from 
the authorities what the directors sometimes cannot obtain ofh- 
cially. But what interests us more than anything else is the moral 
welfare of the children.” 

Not only do these kindly 


‘““godmothers’’ bring sun- 
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shine into the reform schools, but, as the children 
are dismissed, they try to secure honest employment 
for them, and, in general, to keep in friendly touch 
with each one. 

In some Latin-American countries, work against 
tuberculosis is the whole purpose of certain groups of 
women, and there is great need for warfare against the 
white plague, especially among the aborigines; for 
even the most advanced nations are still very back- 
ward in matters of hygiene, and the least progressive 
ones are sad indeed. But the governments of prac- 
tically all are becoming rapidy awakened to the 
importance of health education; the Christian asso- 
ciations are doing much towards physical training 
and hygienic instruction in general; and, in many 
countries have been established Red Cross organiza- 
tions, in which women are very active. 

The Young Women’s Christian Association has 
branches in a number of the most progressive Latin- 
American republics, and in them Protestant and 
Catholic women work together in Christian and 
sisterly harmony. Buenos Aires, the most populous 
city of Latin America, has the largest and most 
flourishing branch of the Y. W.; but there are also 
strong, active groups in Rio de Janeiro, Montevideo, 
Valparaiso, Santiago de Chile, and Mexico City; and 
plans are under discussion for starting work in Sao 
Paulo, Brazil, and Lima, Peru. 

In general, the work of the Latin-American 
branches of the Y. W. C. A. is similar to that in the 
United States: comfortable living conditions at modest 
rates are furnished to women of limited means; efforts 
are made through free employment bureaus to help 
jobless women, especially those of the humbler 
classes; instruction is offered in physical training, 
commercial branches, English, and other subjects; 
usually, a sort of woman's exchange branch exists 
also, especially for the disposal of the very attractive 
handwork which Latin-American girls early learn to 
do; a number of the branches conduct modest restau- 
rants or tea rooms; the association in Mexico City has 
a library of some thousands of volumes for the use of 
members and others; the rented headquarters of the 
Santiago, Chile, branch has unusually beautiful 
parlors which are frequently placed at the disposal 
of other less fortunate organizations for occasional 
meetings. And the officers of the Y. W.’s in these 
southern lands are an unfailing help to the traveller. 
For repeated kindness and courtesy, the writer is 
indebted to every one of the secretaries in office during 
her recent visit to Latin America. 

Work for temperance, in which women play an 


important part, has begun here and there in Latin 
America. In Rio de Janeiro, Madame Jeronyma 
Mesquita, a lady of noble family, was president of 
the recently-founded branch of the Women’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union when the writer met her 
in 1926; and she was likewise a member of the board 
of directors of the Y. W. C. A., as well as being 
deeply interested in a girls’ organization and in 
charity work. In fact, Madame Mesquita gives all 
of her time to altruistic activities. When the 
writer was in Chile, where drunkenness is especially 
serious, Dr. Earnestina Perez, a physician, was vice- 
president of the energetic league against alcoholism, 
and was filled with zeal for wiping the curse of alco- 
holic intemperance from her beloved land. 

As yet, Latin-American women as a whole have 
shown little interest in work for world peace, per- 
haps partly because in many countries they are en- 
vironed with a war psychology: political revolution, 
more or less bloody, is a characteristic part of national 
life. Furthermore, the general educational back- 
wardness of the Latin-American nations—which 
range in illiteracy from about forty per cent to ninety- 
five—, and their geographic isolation have served to 
prevent the women from gaining much of suggestion 


or inspiration from Europe or the United States, as 
regards this most important of all matters, the fur- 


therance of world peace. But many devoted indi- 
viduals, such as Madame Mesquita, have strong 
convictions on the subject; and here and there the 
women have made beginnings towards organized 
work in the interest of fostering international good 
will and ending the crime of war. 

Some results were apparent from the recent tour 
of South America by Amy Woods, of the Women’s 
International League for Peace and Freedom, for 
certain women’s organizations had added peace 
committees to their working groups. In Argentina 
and Bolivia the writer also heard reports of newly- 
formed women's societies devoted to peace in Amer- 
ica, but failed to learn any definite details. Sefiorita 
Maria Felicidad Bonzales, the leading woman of 
Paraguay, stated that she had been asked to establish 
a branch of the organization in Asuncién, and she 
was planning to do so. 

In most of the countries beyond the Rio Grande, 
work for woman suffrage has not yet begun, but, in 
a few, there are organizations laboring for votes for 
women. The pioneer woman suffragist of Latin 
America is probably Dr. Paulina Luisi, a noted phy- 
sician and a member of a League of Nations’ com- 
mittee. For years, Dr. Luisi has furnished the vital 
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spark of the little suffrage group of Uruguay. The 
most energetic organization in these southern lands, 
devoted primarily to the cause of women, is perhaps 
the Federacgao Brasileira pelo Progreso Feminino, founded 
by Bertha Lutz, the outstanding woman of Brazil. 
This Federation works not only for suffrage for wo- 
men, but also for their equality with men before the 
law, and better educational opportunities for them; 
for, obviously, no good purpose will be served by 
adding to an ignorant men’s vote the ballots of their, 
at present, more ignorant sisters. 

In a number of the Latin-American countries there 
appear to be no secular organizations of women; but 
to some extent this lack is made up by the devoted 
labors of individuals, such as Sefiorita Gonzales of 
Paraguay, mentioned above, and Sefiora Carmen de 
Peynado, of Santo Domingo, who, while her husband 
was minister to Washington became acquainted with 
the American Arbor Day, and has introduced the 
idea into her own country. The song which the 
Dominican children sing on their Dia del Arbol was 
written by this charming and enthusiastic lady, who 
is not only teaching the Dominicans to be kind and 
gentle to their existing trees, but to grow new ones, 
the orange at present being the tree especially selected 
for planting. 

In the lands where women are relatively backward, 
the reason must not be looked for in inherent racial 
qualities of the nations concerned—for who can 
rightly say which of our mental and temperamental 
assets and liabilities are native, and which acquired? 
—; they are instead to be sought and found in the 
handicaps of geography and the misfortunes of his- 
tory. In Colombia, for instance, where, as compared 
with the men, the women are the most backward in 
Latin America, the obvious explanation of the state 
of affairs is the long-established dominance of the 
Roman Catholic Church, not in religion alone, but 
in politics, education, and social relationships, as 
well. 

Most Latin-American women, however, are quite 
free to organize, and to agitate for more extensive 
tights and privileges—and the indications are that a 
better day is also about to dawn for the women of 
Colombia. In a few of the countries, not only have 
women long been organized but they have held very 
successful national congresses. A recent such gather- 
ing in Cuba was especially notable. Chile has pro- 


duced an unusually large proportion of gifted women, 
but, as yet, has no true national federation of its 
women’s organizations, though there are several 
strong separate societies which have held occasional 
union meetings. Peru and Argentina, on the other 
hand, have national federations of women’s clubs. 

The Concejo Nacional de Mujeres of Peru represents 
about fifty organizations engaged in many and varied 
activities, including efforts towards the improvement 
of education and national health, the condition of the 
aborigines and of working girls, and the reform of the 
press and the cinema. When plans for the plebiscite 
in Tacna and Arica were under way, the Concejo 
prevented the presentation in Lima of a strongly anti- 
Chilean film, which it feared might make impossible 
the peaceable settlement of the “‘Question of the 
Pacific.’’ At present, the meetings of the Council 
are held in the beautiful home of Sefiora Mercedes 
Gallagher de Parks, the highly intelligent and effi- 
cient president; but plans are under way for securing 
national headquarters. 

As would be expected, the Argentine Concejo Na- 
cional de Mujeres is the strongest federation of women 
in Latin America; for, thanks to Bernardino Riva- 
davia’s confidence in his sister compatriots, the 
women of Argentina early learned the art of working 
together and the importance of doing so for the sake 
of strength and efficiency. The Concejo, which is a 
power in the land, includes many individual organi- 
zations, among them, the Sociedad de Beneficiencia 
inspired by Rivadavia. And it owns its headquarters, 
a palatial building down town in Buenos Aires, which 
houses a remarkably fine library and furnishes ac- 
commodations for club meetings, classes in various 
branches of instruction, exhibitions of handwork, 
and the like. 

Even the above casual study of the social service 
activities of women in the ‘‘other Americas,”’ offers 
additional evidence of the close relationship between 
education, on the one hand, and human progress and 
general usefulness, on the other. It is no accident 
that what are probably the most important philan- 
thropic activities of Mexico were initiated by the 
Association of University Women of that country. 
Give Latin-American women an opportunity for 
liberal education, and a tradition in favor of securing 
it, and all other good and desirable things will grad- 
ually but certainly be added unto them. 
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FELLOWSHIP AWARDS FOR 1928-1929 


HE Committee on Fellowships of the 

American Association of University 
ati Women announces the following awards 
“@Ai) for 1928-1929: 


The Sarah Berliner Memorial Fellowship: 

Dr. Mary Lura Sherrill was born in North Carolina. 
Her preparatory school work was done at Peace In- 
stitute, Raleigh, North Carolina, 1901-1905. A.B. 
Randolph-Macon Woman's College, 1909; A.M. 
1911. Graduate student, University of Chicago, 
Ph.D. 1923 (Cum Laude). 

Assistant and Instructor in Chemistry, Randolph- 
Macon Woman's College, 1909-1916, Adjunct Pro- 
fessor, 1917-1918 and Associate Professor, 1918-1920, 
North Carolina College for Women; Associate 
Chemist, Chemical Warfare Service, United States 
Army, Edgewood Arsenal, 1920-1921; Assistant 
Professor of Chemistry, 1921-1924, and Associate 
Professor of Chemistry 1924- » Mt. Holyoke 
College. 

Member of American Chemical Society, American 
Association of University Women, American Associa- 
tion for Advancement of Science, the American Asso- 
ciation of University Professors, Sigma Xi, University 
of Chicago, 1917, Phi Beta Kappa, Honorary, Ran- 
dolph-Macon Woman's College, 1926. Dr. Sherrill 
wishes to continue chemical research in foreign 
laboratories. 


The Julia C. G. Piatt Memorial Fellowship: 

Ethel J. Bouffleur was born at Tacoma, Washington. 
She attended the State Normal School, Bellingham, 
Washington, 1914-1915, and the University of Wash- 
ington, 1918-1920, receiving the B.E. degree in 1920. 
She did private work in painting in the summer of 
1921; worked at the Academy of Fine Arts, Chicago, 
1922; was graduate student at the University of 
Chicago, 1924-1925, receiving the M.A. in 1925. 
She did private work in water color painting in 1927. 

Miss Bouffleur taught at Roy, Washington, 1915- 
1918; was Supervisor of Art at Puyallup, Washington, 
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1920-1922; Instructor in Art at Iowa State College, 
Ames, 1922-1924; Director of Art, State Teachers 
College, Oshkosh, Wisconsin, 1925-1928. 

Member of Phi Lambda Theta (Education); Phi 
Beta Sigma (Education), American Association of 
University Women; Western Arts Association; local 
and national educational associations. 

Miss Bouffleur has worked with Professors Erwin 
Christensen and Theodore Karwoski of the University 
of North Dakota in standardizing their Art Appre- 
ciation Test. Her master’s thesis, written at the 
University of Chicago, has made a contribution to 
art education. Miss Bouffleur wishes to make a study 
of art as taught or directed in the elementary schools 
of France and in the school of Professor Franz Cizek 
in Vienna, with the aim of developing a technique of 
approach to free expression in children’s art. 


The Gamma Phi Beta Social Service Fellowship: 

Mildred Fairchild was born at Tabor, Iowa. She 
was educated in both public and private schools, in- 
cluding a year in the American School for Girls in 
Rome, 1903-1904. She was graduated from Oberlin 
College, receiving the B.A. degree and Phi Beta 
Kappa in 1916, and an M.A. in Sociology in 1925, 
holding a scholarship for the year 1924-1925. 

In the intervening years between the Oberlin 
degrees she spent two years on the staff of Fisk 
University, Nashville, Tennessee, studying race 
problems at first-hand, and four years with the 
Playground and Recreation Association of America, 
doing publicity, survey and organization work in 
turn. From 1925-1927 she was Carola Woerishoffer 
Fellow at Bryn Mawr College and is now serving as 
Research Assistant in the Department of Social 
Economy at Bryn Mawr. Miss Fairchild has com- 
pleted all the requirements for the Ph.D. with the 
exception of the dissertation—the topic of which is, 
“The Social Significance of Specialization in In- 
dustry.’” Miss Fairchild wishes to continue her re- 
search in England next year in order to add essential 
elements to her dissertation—a further study of the 
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aspects of skill, using some of the older English 
trades, where mass production and repetitive work 
have not yet possessed the field. She will work at 
the London School of Economics. 


The Phi Mu Fellowship: 

Rosamond Tuve was born at Canton, South 
Dakota. She was graduated from the University 
High School, University of Minnesota, 1920; re- 
ceived the B.A. degree, Cum Laude, Phi Beta Kappa, 
University of Minnesota, 1924; M. A., Bryn Mawr 
College, 1925. She was Graduate Scholar in English, 
1924-1925, and Fellow, 1925-1926. 

Miss Tuve taught in the public schools at Toronto, 
South Dakota, 1922-1923; was Student Assistant in 
the Department of Comparative Philology, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, 1923-1924; Reader in English 
Literature, University of Minnesota, 1924; Library 
Tutor, Bryn Mawr Summer School for Women 
Workers in Industry, summers of 1926 and 1927; 
Instructor in English, Goucher College, Baltimore, 
1926-. Miss Tuve is also a graduate student at Johns 
Hopkins University. She has completed all require- 
ments for the Ph.D. except the dissertation, for 
which she is at present doing research, a study in 
mediaeval lyric and in Chaucer, of the background 
for the familiar ‘‘seasons’’ introduction. She will 
work at Somerville College, Oxford, England. 


The Alpha Xi Delta Fellowship: 

Ava Josephine McAmis was born at San Antonio, 
Texas. She attended the public schools, 1904-1914 
and graduated from the San Antonio High School. 
She spent 1914-1918 at the Randolph-Macon Woman's 
College, receiving the B.A. The summer of 1918, 
she spent at Columbia University. From 1918-1919 
she was Chemist in the Control Laboratory of E. R. 
Squibbs and Sons, New York. From 1919-1924, 
University of Texas, M.A. 1921, Sigma Xi; one year 
as Graduate Assistant, Inorganic Chemistry, two years 
as Graduate Assistant in Analytical Chemistry, in 
the Department of Chemistry; two years as Instructor 
in Analytical Chemistry in the Department of 
Chemistry, College of Pharmacy, and Graduate 
Student in the Department of Biochemistry, Medical 
Branch of the University of Texas at Galveston. 
The summer of 1924 was spent at the University of 
Colorado. In 1924 she went to Yale to work in the 
laboratory of Physiological Chemistry. She has 
held a scholarship, a fellowship and an assistantship. 
She has also assisted in commercial research. She 


has passed the comprehensive examination for the 
Ph.D. and has completed all requirements with the 
exception of the dissertation, the subject of which 
is—‘“The Relation of Diet to the Production of Fat 
in the Animal Body.’’ As Alpha Xi Delta Fellow 
she will complete her research under Dr. Lafayette B. 
Mendel at Yale. 


The A. A. U. W. European Fellowship: 

Dr. Dorothy Louise Mackay received the B.A. 
degree in 1918 and the M.A. degree in 1919 from the 
University of California and the degree of Docteur 
de l'Universite de Paris en Histoire, with honorable 
mention in 1923. Dr. Mackay held the Boston 
Alumnae Fellowship, awarded by the A. A. U. W. 
in 1922-1923, which permitted her to complete her 
doctorate. 

Dr. Mackay has been Instructor in European His- 
tory, Mills College, 1923-1926, Instructor in Euro- 
pean History, University of West Virginia, 1926- 
1927, and Assistant Professor, 1927. 

Dr. Mackay waselected to membership in the Societe 
de l'histoire de Paris after the presentation of her 
thesis. She has been invited by Professor Willard 
of the American Committee, cooperating with the 
British Academy, to read for the Dictionary of Late 
British Mediaeval Latin, and is also the author of 
several excellent published articles. She wishes to 
complete a book on the mediaeval University of 
Orleans, including a brief study of the schools which 
were in existence at Orleans before it became a famous 
seat for the study of law. She will be granted leave of 
absence from the University of West Virginia and will 
work in Paris and Orleans. 


The Margaret E. Maltby Fellowship: 

Charlotte Tempest Perry was born at Pawtucket, 
Rhode Island. She is the first candidate with a 
major in Physics to apply for a fellowship since the 
establishing of an A. A. U. W. Fellowship in 
honor of Dr. Maltby, Professor of Physics at Barnard 
College, and Chairman of the Fellowship Committee 
for twelve years. 

Miss Perry was graduated from the Women’s 
College, Brown University with the degree of Ph.B. 
in 1925. In her senior year she held the Anne 
Crosby Emery Alumnae Fellowship. She spent the 
next two years, 1925-1927, at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, receiving the degree of 
M.S. in 1926. During the last year she worked 
toward her doctorate. In 1927 she transferred to 
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Radcliffe and will complete the doctor’s degree at 
the end of next year, using the fellowship for this 
purpose. 

In 1926-1927, Miss Perry served as Scientific 
Assistant to Dr. Frederick G. Keyes. After com- 
pleting the doctorate, Miss Perry intends to teach 
and do independent research in Physics. 


The Latin-American Fellowship: 

Lydia Santelices V was born in Vichuquen, Chile. 
She is a graduate of the University of Chile in the 
Department of English and of the Teachers College. 
She has a sufficient command of English to under- 
stand and profit by lectures. She has taught English 
for the last six years in the high schools, this last 
year, 1927, in the boys high school, securing the 
position in a competitive examination over thirty 
men and women candidates. Miss Santelices wishes 
to come to the United States in order to further pre- 
pare herself for the teaching of English in her own 
country. 


The International Fellowship: 

Dr. Tatiania Warscher, born in Russia, educated at 
the Imperial University of St. Petersburg and granted 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy when degrees 
were finally granted to women, was a distinguished 
pupil of Professor Rostovzeff, now of Yale University. 
Dr. Warscher was one of the first women privileged 









arg) | HE problem of publicity is one which 
1 yy every progressive organization today 
sai) takes up with much care for it is a recog- 
“S@e\| nized fact that to accomplish our work 
we must have Public Opinion on our side. To have 
Public Opinion on our side we must give the reading 
public information about the American Association 
of University Women, its aims and ideals, through 
intelligent and attractively presented publicity. 
The Association has a second and equally important 
need for publicity. Our membership includes only a 
very small proportion of the college and university 
women of this country, hence we must ‘‘sell the 
organization’ to all who are not members. We 


must make a definite effort to bring them into the 
the organization and the easiest way is to write so 


PUBLICITY FOR THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY 
WOMEN 


By MARIE DICKORE 


to teach in the Eighth Class of the Lyceum. 
She found time in addition to her teaching to publish 
in the Great Encyclopedia and in the Review of History. 
She devoted her summers to study in Italy. In 1911 
she made her first visit to Pompeii, the study of 
which she has since made her life work. In 1913 
she was appointed Lecturer in the Pedagogical 
Institute of the University. In 1921 she left Russia 
and after some time spent in Riga and Berlin, she 
went to Rome where she worked in the German 
Institute of Archaeology, and at the same time con- 
tinued her work on Pompeii. 

In 1925-1926 she was awarded the International 
Fellowship of the A. A. U. W., an appointment which 
was a source of great satisfaction not only to the 
Committee on Fellowships, but to everyone inter- 
ested in archaeology. The book which she is writ- 
ing on Pompeii is a work of years. It will confer 
distinction not upon its writer only, but upon the 
Association which has made it possible for her to 
write it. The Committee on Fellowships decided 
that it was the duty of the Association to provide for 
the completion of the task and has again awarded 
to Dr. Warscher the International Fellowship 
with complete confidence in her brilliant scholarship, 
her self sacrifice and devotion to her subject and the 
honor of the dedication of the book to the American 
Association of University Women. 





interestingly about our various activities that every 
college woman feels and obeys a strong urge to join 
her nearest branch. 

Publicity has been said to be information you want 
the public to read about your organization. It 
must be so written that the editors will print it and 
the public will read it. Unlike paid advertising, the 
space publicity occupies in the newspapers is not 
paid for and is, therefore, entirely at the discretion 
of the editor. We must conform to newspaper regu- 
lations in preparing publicity. 

There is a wealth of interesting material in our 
national, state and branch activities from which we 
can cull choice items for the press. Not only will we 
find ready cooperation from the society page editor 
of the local paper, but the city editor will welcome 
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news articles and the state editor will use items about 
the activities of the state federation. Social news of 
meetings and plans for meetings always find space 
because our members are leaders in the community. 
Here we find that the membership of the branch, with 
all its names, is ‘‘good copy.’’ Let us add to this 
the names of the colleges represented, and the list of 
colleges eligible will bring you more members. In 
all our publicity we should stress the purpose of the 
organization and enough of its achievements to 
familiarize the public with our work. The activities 
of the president, other officers, committees, make 
good news, to which we might add news from the 
state federation, the sectional and the national organi- 
zation. Make use of all your special activities such 
as scholarships, means of raising this money, the 
year’s program, lectures, out-of-town speakers, spe- 
cial entertainments. Photographs of your officers, 
speakers, scholarship holders, and others of special 
interest are excellent publicity. If your newspaper 
does not make its own engravings, it may be worth 
while to spend a few dollars for the cut as photo- 
graphs are the most interesting publicity. 

The Journat is a rich mine of information to use 
for your publicity if you run out of local material. 
All circulars and letters from national Headquarters 
contain some item that can be used to keep our good 
work and achievements before the reading public. 
The state bulletins usually have bits of news for the 
editor and letters from the sectional director also 
contain news interesting outside the branch. The 
American Association of University Women does 
not lack material for publicity nor the opportunity to 
set it before the public. Editors are too busy to pore 
over our reports and cull the news but they will 
gladly give us space if we bring them the article 
written to conform to their regulations. 

For our purpose we will find four mediums through 
which we can inform the public about the Association. 
Of these the daily press with its Sunday edition is the 
most important. Special publications such as maga- 
zines using material regarding education of women, 
club women’s magazines, magazines which reach the 
various professions, the alumni magazines and student 
publications of the various colleges and universities. 
The newspapers in towns and cities where our accred- 
ited colleges and universities are located offer a rich 
Opportunity for information about the organization 
as well as the papers of towns and cities where 
branches could be established. Another excellent 
medium is the photographic news bureau which 


should carry photographs of important members to 
every corner of the country. 

As in every business, some definite technical knowl- 
edge is necessary to write acceptable publicity. We 
must remember that we are asking something for 
which anyone else is willing to pay good money— 
newspaper space—and we are asking for it without 
paying for it. It behooves us, therefore, to remember 
the old adage, ‘“You can catch flies with molasses, 
not with vinegar,’’ and handle the editors with 
“white kid gloves.’’ Never ask for the impossible 
and never forget that the editor does not have to give 
us this space if he does not see fit todo so. The pub- 
licity chairman should know just when the paper 
goes to press, prepare the manuscript to meet the 
editor’s approval, know something about the paper's 
“style book’’; know about glossy print photographs, 
and above all, write a clear English that is not 
only easily understood but that can not be misun- 
derstood. 

The editorial wastebasket is an ever-yawning chasm 
which swallows quickly all copy that does not meet 
the editorial sanction and lest this wastebasket snatch 
our A.A.U.W. copy I am repeating some of the 
facts we all know about “‘good copy.’’ Copy should 
be typewritten and double spaced. Allow a margin 
of one-third the page at the top so the editor can 
write the headlines himself. At the sides leave from 
one and a half to a two inch margin. At the top in 
the left hand corner type date when item should be 
printed, the name of your branch and your name as 
chairman. In the upper right hand corner the editor 
of the metropolitan newspaper likes a very brief 
statement of the contents, not more than a half 
dozen words. Fold the paper in three and send it 
with a courteous note, or take it yourself. The 
yellow copy paper and a long envelope are correct. 
It is better to keep a carbon of what you send in and 
then compare that with what is printed to see where 
and why the editor has “‘blue-pencilled’’ your copy. 
If your article is longer than one page number the 
other pages and add your name or that of the branch. 
Use crisp, short sentences, telling the entire story in 
the first one. Break up into short paragraphs in such 
a way that any one may be omitted without spoiling 
the story. Editors are very helpful if you bring your 
problems to them at a time when they are not busy 
getting out an issue of the paper, and a talk will 
clear up many difficulties of publicity. 

Regarding photographs the most important thing 
to remember is to send only unmounted glossy prints 
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with all the information written on the back in soft 
black lead pencil, giving also the date when it is to be 
used. If the photograph is to be especially posed for 
your publicity avoid anything of a distinct style that 
would make the picture out of date quickly, and 
watch the pose so it is to the best advantage. News- 
papers of small towns do not have their own engrav- 
ing departments so it may be advisable to have the 
cut made. As it takes at least three weeks to obtain 
space in the artgravure section of a metropolitan 
Sunday paper, send photographs in early enough to 
be accepted. This portion of a paper is excellent for 
our publicity. By all means keep a careful ‘“‘scrap 
book,”’ or ‘publicity book,’’ in which every item is 
carefully mounted with the proper date and name of 
newspaper. This is necessary for reference and makes 
a good exhibit for state and sectional conventions. 

Publicity for the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women should be handled through chairmen 
of the branches and of the state federations and there 
should be close cooperation between them. If possi- 


ble, these women should be chosen for their famili- 
arity with this type of work. 

Headquarters has so much valuable material at 
hand to use for publicity that a full time publicity 
secretary, a woman trained and experienced in this 
profession, should be appointed at an adequate salary. 
At no time do we need her as much as we do now when 
we are launching a million dollar fellowship fund 
campaign. Yale’s recent campaign for twenty mil- 
lion dollars was not only successful but the amount 
was oversubscribed, and it is an admitted fact that 
this was due only to the right kind of publicity. 

Newspapers have long recognized the value of 
educational news and many colleges and universities 
now have regular publicity directors whose business 
it is to inform the public about the activities of the 
institutions. So the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women is not entering an unknown field 
when it sets out to educate the reading public to its 
aims and ideals, its progress and achievements, 
through a definite program of publicity. 


NORTH ATLANTIC SECTIONAL CONFERENCE 


IFFORTS being made by the American 

Y\ Association of University Women toward 

securing better international relations, 

SK} as well as problems dealing with nursery, 
progressive, and adolescent education, were the 
principal themes discussed at the biennial conference 
of the North Atlantic Section, held in Boston, Feb- 


ruary 9 to 12. The conference opened with an in- 
formal reception to the delegates and registered mem- 
bers by the Women’s Council of Boston University. 
The work of Friday, the tenth, was clinical in 
nature and endeavored to show the actual working 
out of some of the newer educational principles. 
The entire program for the day was under the direc- 
tion of Dean Lucy Jenkins Franklin of Boston Uni- 
versity. The morning was devoted to a series of visits 
for small groups to nursery or progressive schools, 
or to a visit to the Psychopathic Hospital. At the 
hospital, Dr. Lloyd Thompson of Yale, stressed the 
need of mental hygiene among students; Miss Elma 
Olsen also of Yale, spoke of her work among girls 
and pointed out the need of advisers for girls in high 
schools; and Dr. Macfee Campbell, professor of 
psychiatry at the Harvard Medical School, director of 
the Psychopathic Hospital, and president of the 
Massachusetts Society of Mental Hygiene, gave a 


special clinic with problem young people. The morn- 
ing session was followed by a luncheon at the Uni- 
versity Club for all state presidents and state member- 
ship chairmen, under the direction of Mrs. Francis 
J. Flagg, membership chairman for Massachusetts. 

In the afternoon, Dr. William Healy, director of 
the Judge Baker Foundation—the scientific reference 
bureau of the social agency system of Boston—held 
a regular staff meeting in the Georgian Room of the 
Hotel Statler, in order to demonstrate the method of 
procedure with cases brought before the Foundation. 
The meeting was closed to reporters because of its 
personal nature, but it aroused unusual interest among 
the delegates to the conference who discussed it later 
at a tea given by the Wellesley Club at their new 
house on Commonwealth Avenue. 

As a fitting finale for Education Day a formal dinner 
was held in the evening at the University Club at 
which Mrs. Abbott, Miss Kirkbride, and Dr. Lois 
Hayden Meek, educational secretary, made brief 
addresses. Dr. William Allan Neilson, president of 
Smith College, the chief speaker of the evening, urged 
the delegates to extend their aid in checking the rising 
tide of prejudice and dogmatism and in saving the 
America of the future by preserving the traditions of 
toleration in thought and speech. His remarks on 
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‘The College Graduate and the Defense of Liberty’’ 
were suggested, he said, by Andre Siegfried’s book 
America Comes of Age. According to this book the 
most characteristic movements of post-war America 
—fundamentalism, restriction of immigration, inter- 
ference with liberty of thought, prohibition, the 
eugenic movement, and the Ku Klux Klan—may be 
traced to the uneasiness of the older American stock 
in the increase of foreign blood. This force, Sieg- 
fried finds, is opposed to the doctrines of toleration 
and freedom on which stress was laid in the early 
days of the republic by men like Franklin and Jeffer- 
son. It is resulting, Dr. Neilson declared, in a 
restriction of the liberty of which America was once 
the proud champion among the nations, but college 
women should know that the condition of intellectual 
advancement is freedom from foregone conclusions. 

Before the intercollegiate luncheon on Saturday 
there were reports and discussions of state and branch 
activities. Miss Ellen Pendleton, president of Welles- 
ley College, presided at the luncheon and called upon 
representatives of more than twenty women’s colleges 
to discuss in three-minute speeches the subject of 
alumnae education. This discussion provoked much 
interest and merriment. Later in the afternoon the 
delegates were entertained at a tea at the College 
Club. 

At the International Dinner in the evening, pre- 
sided over by Dr. Fannie Fern Andrews, President 
Mary E. Woolley of Mt. Holyoke maintained that 
‘We are living in an age of problems, but the supreme 
problem is that of international relationships. It is 


important that other problems should be solved, it 
is imperative that this one should be if civilization 
itself is to endure. Our influence is vital in the pro- 
tection of measures making for world peace, against 
measures making for world war.’’ Dean Virginia 
Gildersleeve of Barnard College described the club- 
houses of the International Federation as ‘‘centers 
radiating international acquaintances and good will."’ 
She spoke of the Washington Headquarters and its 
increasing world influence, and she reported on the 
opening of Crosby Hall by Queen Mary. Dr. Esther 
Caukin, international secretary of the Association, 
also spoke on the international program. Dr. J. 
Anton de Haas of the University of Rotterdam, at 
present of the Harvard School of Business Admini- 
stration, speaking on “‘Business As a Factor in 
International Relations,’’ said that in the near future 
business might be expected to contribute more sub- 
stantially to the stability of the world than 
diplomacy. 

The conference closed on Sunday with a fellow- 
ship luncheon arranged by Mrs. Albert S. Hutchinson 
and presided over by President Ada Comstock of 
Radcliffe College. The speakers included Miss 
Cecelia Payne, Miss Katharine Balderston, and Miss 
Elizabeth Marshall, former holders of Association 
fellowships, and Miss Emilia Deseo, present holder 
of the Latin-American fellowship. At the end of the 
luncheon it was proposed by Miss Kirkbride and ap- 
proved by the delegates that the work for the Million 
Dollar Fellowship Fund be endorsed. 

Mirprep B. Firacc. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


It is with great pleasure that we announce the 
appointment of Mrs. Harvey W. Harmer of Clarks- 
burg, West Virginia, to the position of Director of 
the South Atlantic Section to succeed President 
Meta Glass of Sweet Briar, who resigned. Mrs. 
Harmer graduated from West Virginia Wesleyan 
College, where she later held the positions of Pro- 


fessor of Languages and Dean of Women, and took 
her M.A. at Columbia University. She comes to 
the office of Director with much experience in Asso- 
ciation work, having served as president of the 
Clasksburg Branch, and president of the West Virginia 
State Division. 
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Yn can Aavetiaciin of Univesity Women is 
| the announcement of a program. When 
_ the parent of the present organization, 
the Association of Collegiate Alumnae, came into 
being, it announced as its purpose the uniting of ‘‘the 
alumnae of different institutions for practical educa- 
tional work, for the collection and publication of 
statistical and other information concerning educa- 
tion, and in general for the maintenance of high stand- 
ards of education.’’ The interpretation to be put 
upon this program at the outset was, I imagine, not 
difficult to determine. A great new possibility was 
dawning for the world, the possibility of the opening 
of opportunities for higher education to large numbers 
of women. It was welcomed by some, perhaps, too 
uncritically; opposed by some, often because of mis- 
conception or ignorance or prejudice; it was indiffer- 
ent to many because they failed to realize its poten- 
tialities. 

The necessity of providing a spokesman for this 
newcomer in the field of education was the very 
occasion of the founding of the Association of Col- 
legiate Alumnae, and for a longer period it devoted 
itself most fruitfully to fighting for the cause of 
higher education for women, opening doors which 
had been closed, helping individuals to enter them, 
insisting that the new opportunities should be 
measured by the highest standards, and, finally, 
endeavoring to establish such conditions for the 
academic training of women that the gaining of the 
right to be educated should not be attended by the 
loss of other rights and needs. I remember hearing a 
university woman in a foreign country say once some 
years ago that although no law or regulation forbade 
the women of her country to attend the universities, 





1 Delivered before the Convention of the American Association of 
University Women, Washington, D. C., March 31, 1927. 
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conditions of living were so unsupervised, the pre- 
sence of women in these institutions so lacked spon- 
sors, that a woman virtually surrendered her reputa- 
tion if she enrolled as a student. The Association of 
Collegiate Alumnae made it its business, when oppor- 
tunities for higher education were opened to American 
women, to see that proper provision was made for 
their living arrangements, for the care of their health, 
for their social life; and, after they had received their 
training, it concerned itself with the opportunities 
given them to use it in teaching positions on college 
faculties, and in positions of responsibility on boards 
of trustees. It was an engrossing and important work 
attended by all the exhilaration of a pioneer move- 
ment. 

Though such work can never be regarded as finished, 
the day came when much of it had become the 
duty of other organizations and of the colleges 
and universities themselves. Those who had served 
the Association of Collegiate Alumnae so well, 
were still faithful, but new recruits came in but 
slowly. There was question whether the organiza- 
tion should adhere to its old purposes; question, even, 
whether it should survive. Out of the discussion 
there emerged finally a distinct conclusion—that 
education still needed a spokesman, and that all the 
Association needed was a new interpretation and 
formulation of its policies. At this time came also 
the organization of the International Federation of 
University Women, with the resulting demand for a 
truly national association in the United States. The 
Association of Collegiate Alumnae and the Southern 
Association of College Women joined forces, 





the 


American Association of University Women came into 
being, and the ship was launched—not an entirely 
new ship, but rather, as a university president once 
said when accused of transforming the institution— 
his charge, 


new tack.”’ 


‘Same old ship, same old course, but on a 


PRESCHOOL, ELEMENTARY AND ADOLESCENT EDUCATION gI 


The first fruits of the effort to re-interpret the pur- 
poses of the Association were the formation of a 
Committee on Educational Policies and the creation 
of the office of Educational Secretary. Along with 
the definition of the functions of these additions to 
the organization of the Association came a growing 
conviction, on the part, certainly, of the Board of 
Directors, that it was less the province of the Asso- 
ciation to organize its members to work for a common 
objective, even in education, than to encourage them 
in educating themselves. There was something 
tempting, at first, in the idea of putting the strength 
of a great organization of college women behind some 
important reform or movement in education; but it 
was speedily recognized that such causes are not 
always at hand; that unanimity regarding them is 
often difficult of attainment even among women of 
the same training; and that local conditions in edu- 
cation exhibit nothing so much as diversity. It 
seemed to us that the best contribution which the 
American Association of University Women could 
make to the educational welfare of this country was 
to inform its members—or to give them the oppor- 
tunity to inform themselves—tregarding principles 
and movements in education, leaving them entirely 
free to make what application their local conditions 
and interests seemed to invite. Some day another 
great cause like that of opening higher education to 
women may demand one united effort, but for the 
present it appears that to offer enlightenment regard- 
ing theory and practice in education should be our 
chief service. 

With such a general formulation of purpose, the 
Committee on Educational Policies and the first 
Educational Secretary, Mrs. Frances F. Bernard, began 
their work. It was theirs to suggest to the Associa- 
tion at what point to begin the studies of our educa- 
tional system. As you know, it was determined at 
the Portland Convention in 1923 that for a time public 
elementary education, including the problem of the 
pre-school child, should be the field in which the 
Educational Secretary should provide our member- 
ship with plans for study. A number of considera- 
tions led to this choice. Perhaps there was a slight 
reaction from the earlier absorption in higher educa- 
tion; perhaps there was a feeling that if we were 
embarking upon a long period of study of education 
it would be as well to begin at the beginning; perhaps 
the valued presence of Mrs. Woolley, so distinguished 
a specialist in the training of the pre-school child, 
had something to do with the decision, as well as the 
fact that so many interesting developments in methods 


of elementary education were taking place; and, 
finally, as new members were brought in by our drive, 
many were found to be young mothers, interested in 
the education of little children and glad to be directed 
in studying it. And so the sails filled, and the ship 
made off on the new tack. 

The whole policy of the Association in concentrat- 
ing upon education seems to me to be based upon cer- 
tain realizations very generally held by our members. 
The sense for efficiency in organization which is 
often said to be one of the distinguishing character- 
istics of college women would, in itself, lead to a 
limitation of the field of our endeavor; and to focus- 
sing upon the interest common to all. 

That education is an interest common to our mem- 
bership may perhaps be questioned, and I am very far 
from daring to assert that the detail of pedagogical 
theory—pedagogy in the technical sense—has over- 
powering fascination even for college women. Mem- 
bers of the teaching profession themselves sometimes 
find it a weariness of the flesh. But taken by and 
large, college women have a profound belief in the 
value of education. They desire it for their own 
children, they have no doubt that it is the very 
foundation of civic strength and righteousness. Not 
long ago Dr. Abraham Flexner delivered an address 
on the challenging topic *‘Do Americans Believe in 
Education?,’’ giving, I judged from the report in the 
paper, an answer which was by no means a whole- 
souled affirmative. 

Do American college women believe in education? 
Not so much as they should, perhaps; but more than 
most people, I think; and the proof of their caring is 
that they will concern themselves with its quality. 
How great the gulf between good teaching and poor 
teaching, between sound education and the pinchbeck 
substitute is not easily measured by anyone. I 
sometimes wonder whether Heaven itself is not simply 
the state in which each soul, unthwarted, shall be 
given the fullest opportunities for its development! 
At any rate, in almost every community we find col- 
lege women endeavoring in one way and another, in 
the teaching profession or out of it, to foster educa- 
tion—seeking funds for it, honoring those who prac- 
tice it, interesting themselves in bringing into it the 
new ideas which promise to revivify it. However 
obscurely, there are few college women who have 
not glimpsed the salvation which education may 
provide, and who are not willing in one way or an- 
other to testify to their faith by some effort in its 
behalf. To their basic loyalty the educational pro- 
gram appeals. 
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Still another tide seems to me to be lifting our ship 
—the tide of a new conception of education. Little 
by little we are coming to think of it as a process no 
longer confined to the period of school and college 
training. Chautauquas and women’s clubs pushed 
over the border a good many years ago and gave 
mature people a chance to use their minds once more 
on reading books and writing papers, learning, and 
expressing. From another quarter came the move- 
ment for adult education, first adapted to the uses of 
those for whom opportunities for school training 
were or had been scantily provided. The universities 
organized extension courses and correspondence 
courses, summer schools and short courses multiplied, 
the term “‘workers education’’ became familiar to 
those who had no idea what practical shape it might 
be taking. And now other groups are being drawn 
in. Parents, so long the sources of education, have 
been in the last few years the willing subjects of it, 
through special courses,—such as those at Vassar 
and the University of lowa, through juvenile court 
enterprises, through child guidance clinics, and a 
great variety of associations and organizations. 
Alumnae and alumni of colleges are demanding lists 
of selected reading matter. Libraries provide such 
lists for the general public. One might almost fore- 
see a day when the whole population would groan 
and travail together in the pursuit of that elusive 
sprite, education. 

What does it mean? Are we no longer to live our 
lives by periods, putting away formal education as a 
childish thing when we arrive at maturity and are 
carrying the responsibilities of age? Is Shakespeare's 
sketch of the seven ages no longer to be faithful to 
general experience, and must the school boy’s satchel 
be carried throughout life? What if it should be so? 
What if the shining morning face were not to be lost 
with youth? 

It is possible, I think, that we are coming to take a 
different and in many ways a better attitude toward 
our own lives. Physically, we have learned much 
about ourselves in the very recent past. Stiff joints 


and rotundity of figure are not so inevitable as we 
used to think them. With greater length of days, 
decline of strength does not come so soon. With 
greater vigor comes the impulse as well as the ability 
to carry on the activities, to gratify the curiosities 
once thought to belong only to the earlier years of 
life. Work, the work of professions, of the market 
place, of the home, is a good thing and an educative 
thing in its way, but rarely does it meet all a person’s 
intellectual needs, require the exercise of all his 
Capacities. 

It used to be thought undignified, if not undecorous, 
for anyone in the mid-stream of active life to turn 
back to classes and schooling. A woman with a 
family of children used often to say, and to be ap- 
plauded for saying, “‘I have nothing to live for but 
my children."’ Are we not beginning to see that 
while our bodies are strong and our minds keen they 
deserve the means to continue their development? 
Nor is there any shirking of responsibility for work, 
for family cares, in this belief. The growing mind 
has more to give to its work and to its home than 
that which never looks beyond its routine. Life is 
not a succession of periods each distinct from the 
others, and of a quite different composition. It is a 
continuous web made up of strands which persist 
throughout. Not only love and religion, but work 
and play and growth should be a part of it in all its 
phases; and to growth education, formal enough to be 
recognized as such, is a great minister. 

To my mind, then, the educational program of the 
American Association of University Women has at 
least a three-fold significance. It is directed toward 
helping our members to meet directly and with the 
best guidance which experts can give them the prob- 
lems of education which as mothers, teachers, and 
all workers with children may confront them. It 
equips them to put strength and intelligence into their 
work for the betterment of our educational system; 
and it affords them one avenue through which they 
may secure the enrichment of their own lives through 
continuing their education. 





THE INTERNATIONAL BUREAU OF EDUCATION 


BY PIERRE BOVET 


87 Z—S@\IVILIZATION is the capacity for coopera- 
17 a i tion." This is the response given to 

WeS% *| Maeterlinck’s famous question that seems 
Oss) best to fit present day needs. And this 
is the idea and soul animating the new Interna- 
tional Bureau of Education, founded at Geneva in 
April, 1926, with the object of developing inter- 
national relations in the field of education. Under 
the auspices of the Institut Jean Jacques Rous- 
seau, a committee of initiative was called to- 
gether which comprised many eminent men and 
women: Albert Thomas, Director of the International 
Labor Bureau, Albert Einstein, member of the Inter- 
national Commission for Intellectual Cooperation, 
Christian Lange, General Secretary of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union, Dr. Tcheou-Wei, General 
Secretary of the Permanent Chinese Delegation of the 
League of Nations, Jules Prudhommeaux, General 
Secretary of the French Association for the League of 
Nations, André Oltramare, Head of the Department 
of Public Instruction of the Canton of Geneva, Dr. 
Zollinger, Secretary of the Department of Public 
Instruction at Zurich, Dr. Loeliger, General Secre- 
tary of Pro Juventute, Ernest Bovet, General Secretary 
of the Swiss Association for the League of Nations, 
the psychologist Edouard Claparéde, Mlle. Emilie 
Gourd, Secretary of the International Alliance for 
Woman Suffrage, Mme. Schreiber-Favre, President of 
the Swiss Association of University Women, Mme. 
Sokal, wife of the Chief of the Polish Delegation 
to the League of Nations, Mme. Romniciano, Secre- 
tary of the International Council of Women, etc. 

Without doubt, there never has been a time in the 
history of the world when so many people have been 
interested in the problems of education. India, China, 
Japan, Egypt, Cape Colony, Australia, the republics 
of South America, the United States, the countries of 
Europe—every nation is sending missions of pro- 
fessors or students to other lands to study this system 
or that method, to report on the organization of 
public instruction in such a country, or to visit the 
schools in a certain region. Little by little, experi- 
mental psychology has advanced the knowledge of 
child nature, bringing the inevitable transformation 
of education, which has been obliged to adapt itself 
to the revelations of science. 

And again, the great war has so challenged our 
civilization, brought so much destruction and grief 
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and confusion in its train, that everyone is anxiously 
searching some way to guard against the possibility 
of another like catastrophe. And what way out is 
there, unless it be through education? The new 
generation must be trained to be wiser, nobler and 
more clear-thinking than the last; the creative energy 
which is latent in every child must be liberated. 

Then the young people will find a way to build 
again that edifice which we allowed to be destroyed, 
because we were unable to perceive the underlying 
solidarity uniting all humanity. 

A more reasonable system of education creating a 
more reasonable human race—is this not the only 
hope left to our unfortunate world, ridden with 
anxiety and plunged in confusion? 

Of this conviction sprang the desire to create an 
organism which would serve the cause of education 
by centralizing data in the realm of child psychology 
and of teaching, which would furnish necessary in- 
formation to educators, and would facilitate the 
coordination of effort of associations working in 
similar fields. 

On many separate occasions, different organiza- 
tions have advocated the creation of an International 
Bureau of Education. In July, 1922, at the Third 
International Congress for Moral Education, held in 
Geneva, Dr. Zollinger, Secretary of the Department 
of Public Instruction of the Canton of Zurich, taking 
up again a project that he had presented before, 
secured the unanimous adoption of a resolution to 
that end. 

Responding to this general demand, then, in 
December 1925, the International Bureau of Education 
was opened by the Institut Jean Jacques Rosseau, 
which was particularly fitted for this task by virtue of 
its international relations in the psychological and 
educational world. Since April, 1926, M. Pierre 
Bovet, professor of the University of Geneva, has been 
director; his assistant director has been M. Adolphe 
Ferriére, the author of many well-known works on 
education. They have already found valuable sup- 
port from educators in every continent. Distin- 
guished educators and psychologists have been kind 
enough to give us their advice. Thanks to its collab- 
orators, the Bureau has been able to collect informa- 
tion regarding nearly every country and in all branches 
of education. Its ambition is to put educationalists 
all over the world in touch with each other, and to 
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spread the knowledge of their initiatives and inter- 
esting experiments. 

The International Bureau of Education collects 
information relative to public and private education, 
in every domain up to the university. It makes 
statistical or experimental inquiries. At the present 
time it has two under way, one on the international 
exchange of students, and the other on parent-teacher 
movements and the cooperation between the school 
and the home. It has made one on _ interschool 
correspondence which was the occasion of an impor- 
tant report. 

The International Bureau of Education is carrying 
on the work undertaken in 1899 by the International 
Bureau of New Schools, in 1912 by the Institut Jean 
Jacques Rousseau, and in 1922 by the International 
Bureau for Moral Education at the Hague, work 
arising out of their International Congress on Moral 
Education. It is a member of the Liaison Committee 
of Major International Organizations, whose office 
is in Paris at the Institute of Intellectual Cooperation. 
The Council of the International Federation of League 
of Nations Associations, at its meeting at Salzburg, 
in September, 1926, adopted the following resolu- 
tion: ‘“The Council extends a hearty welcome to the 
International Bureau of Education, recommends the 
Bureau to the League of Nations Associations, and 
invites them to make use of it.”’ 

The Bureau tries to coordinate the efforts of insti- 
tutions working along the same lines or in neighbor- 
ing fields. It is entirely independent, with no 
religious, political or philosophical bias. It employs 
strictly scientific methods, preserving absolute neu- 
trality on all questions and merely seeking to study 
problems methodically and impartially. It does not 
try to have a direct influence upon youth, or to dictate 
policies and set up a uniform standard of education, 
but rather to encourage the full development of the 
national genius of each people. 

Up to December, 1927, the Bureau had 340 members 
in fifty-six countries, of which number forty-nine 
are different societies and institutions who have 
joined collectively; besides its members it has 167 
correspondents. Many visitors (sixty a month in 
winter, many more in summer) and an extensive 
correspondence (a monthly average in 1927 of 400 to 
500 letters) keep the Bureau in touch with what is 
going on in the educational world, and allow it to 
reply to the varied questions which come in to it 
every day. In addition, it has established cordial 
relations with a number of eminent specialists, with 
bureaus of research, and with most of the large asso- 








ciations which are concerned with instruction, moral 


education or education for peace. It is in touch 
with all the Ministers of Public Instruction, who have 
always most courteously furnished any requested 
information. It has national centers in Spain, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia and Mexico. 

Demands for information come in to the Bureau 
from all over the world. There is no lack of variety 
in the questions it receives: 

‘‘What has been done, in Switzerland, to foster the 
children’s love of the soil and teach them the ele- 
ments of agricultural work?”’ 

“What artistic training is given in the secondary 
schools of Switzerland?”’ 

“What is the Dalton Laboratory Plan and how 
does it differ from the Winnetka System?’ 

‘‘How is moral education imparted in the French 
non-religious schools?”’ 

‘“We wish to erect a secondary school for girls (in 
Algeria); can you furnish us with the plans of a few 
good modern buildings?”’ 

‘“How does the system of ‘visiting teachers’ work 
in the U. S.2” 

A quarterly bulletin is sent to all our members and 
correspondents, and it is reproduced as a whole or in 
part by educational reviews which appear in seven 
or eight languages. In addition, some of our re- 
search work has occasioned the publishing of reports 
or bibliographies which have been widely circulated. 
In Geneva itself, lectures are sometimes given under 
the auspices of the Bureau, by distinguished visitors, 
who talk on different aspects of the problem of educa- 
tion as it presents itself in their countries. Several 
exhibitions of more or less importance have been 
held: new schools in America, interschool corre- 
spondence, textbooks of history, the teaching of 
reading. 

The Bureau assists in the organization of educa- 
tional conferences, such as the Congress of Secondary 
Teachers of the International Federation of League 
of Nations Associations held in Geneva, 1926, and 
the Fourth Congress of the International League for 
the New Education, held in Locarno, 1927. It con- 
vened at Prague, in April, 1927, a conference on 
“Peace through the School,’’ which brought to- 
gether 450 delegates from eighteen countries, and 
established most valuable contacts between diverse 
associations. The Bureau is now planning for 1928, 
an international conference on bilingualism in its 
relation to education. It took this decision because 
of the great number of inquiries that have come in to 
it, and to the Institut Jean Jacques Rousseau, on this 
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question. The countries from which these questions 
have come—South Africa, Belgium, Catalonia, Wales, 
the African colonies—show that there is a very 
widespread interest in this problem. 

The necessity for teaching children in a language 
which is not their mother tongue, brings up serious 
problems in school administration; that of receiving 
their education under such conditions is of grave 
consequence to the children. However, these prob- 
lems have been rarely studied scientifically. The 
very fine books of Ronjat, Epstein and West have 
approached the problem more from the side of lin- 
guistics and the teaching of modern languages. The 
research which has been carried out in Wales by Saer, 
Smith and Hughes on this subject is most enlighten- 
ing. It shows that the question is capable of being 
treated scientifically, and that it may lead to positive 
conclusions. The enthusiastic welcome which has 
been given to this project by the Grand Duchy of 
Luxembourg allows the Bureau to hold its conference 
in that truly bilingual land, Luxembourg, from the 
second to the fifth of April, 1928. This date was 


chosen while bearing in mind the First International 
Congress of Linguistics, which will meet at The 
Hague from the tenth to fifteenth of April. It seems 
most important that the question of bilingualism 


should be lifted above the fog of political issues 
which have always obscured it, and studied in the 
impartial light of scientific purpose, in relation purely 
to the development of the child. 

Last August the first General Assembly of the 
Bureau took place, at which were present some fifty 
delegates coming from twenty countries and four 
continents, Asia, Africa, Europe, North and South 
America. Many of them represented large inter- 
national organizations. After the adoption of the 
statutes and the report of the secretary, the delegates 
discussed the future activity of the Bureau. They 
strongly recommended the creation of national cen- 
ters under the International Bureau of Education in 
as Many countries as possible, centers which would 
federate all national educational bodies, such as 
associations of teachers and professors, scientific 
societies and pedagogical institutes, and associations 
for moral education. 

The work of such a national center would be to 
procure from its members information as to peda- 
gogical trends, to put educators of its country in 
touch with those of other countries, to discuss 
problems relating to education, to see that its country 
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took part in international conferences on education, 
and to organize congresses and expositions of educa- 
tion in the country. The national centers could be 
divided into sections corresponding to those of the 
International Bureau of Education. Such a national 
center uniting associations and individuals of all 
creeds and kinds would, of course, be strictly im- 
partial and never take part in controversies. Like 
the Bureau, it would work objectively for scientific 
ends, and would leave to its affiliated associations 
their entire autonomy. Without imposing any 
system of philosophy on its members, it would con- 
cern itself with study, research and information. 
The national centers of the International Bureau of 
Education would represent their country in the inter- 
national educational movement, and would throw 
into relief all the achievements of their State; they 
would make it known in other lands in all its living 
force, and would in turn make known the interesting 
facts from foreign lands at home. 

Among the other questions discussed was that of 
the publication of an International Yearbook of Edu- 
cation, containing world news of international educa- 
tional associations, of the protection of children, of 
international pedagogical congresses, of the exchange 
of teachers and students and school tours, a bibliog- 
raphy of universal interest very carefully chosen, 
etc. A series of monographs was also suggested: 
the first concerning education in a single country, the 
second touching some subject of timely and universal 
interest, as rural education, the extension of compul- 
sory education, or the ‘‘école unique’’ Cone secondary 
school open to all) and finally, a purely scientific 
series. 

Mr. Frederic Gould gave a report on moral educa- 
tion, which will be studied by the Bureau. 

Is the Bureau doing useful work? The growing 
number of persons who come to it and the grateful 
letters we receive lead us to think so, but the capaci- 
ties of our small staff are limited, and we are often 
obliged to turn away work of pressing need, espe- 
cially in the realm of research. The Bureau is hoping 
to be able to develop its program more adequately 
through securing subscribers and life members. 
The realization of our complete program will be 
possible only with the active support of all, the world 
over, who believe that only a new state of mind, 
broad and humane, can peacefully solve the knotty 
problems which arise on all sides. 











MAGAZINES DISCUSS PROBLEMS OF ADOLESCENCE 


HE American Review of Reviews for January, 
1928, contains an article on ‘Youth and 
—2t) Its Problems’’ by Dr. Cadman, who is 
k ae | president of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America. He reviews with 
considerable detail the present day tendencies and 
recent movements which have given rise to the 
questionings and cynicisms of the youth of today. 

The writer expresses the feeling that the revolt of 
youth is no new thing and that in every age there are 
always adjustment problems arising between flaming 
youth and cooling age. 

In this particular age the factors underlying change 
and misunderstanding are psychological research, 
frankness of the present day literature, accessibility of 
knowledge, the passing of the authority of the home 
and church, the establishing of new tests for moral 
standards and the acceptance of a philosophy of 
scientific rationalism which the writer claims is 
sadly lacking in spiritual values. 

The religion of the youth of this generation is 
characterized as nebulous, shy of theology but includ- 
ing a belief in a God of world justice and world peace 
as revealed by the spirit of the Christ. 

The present age is compared with the Greeks in its 
fondness for physical development, physical frank- 
ness and freedom from the blurs of sentimentality. 

The author advocates: sex instruction; the under- 
standing of the techniques of love in order to elevate 
it to a romantic and aesthetic level; a study of the 
beauty of ethics and social behavior; and a considera- 
tion of the necessity and value of spiritual life. 

Dr. Cadman places much of the blame of the prob- 
lems of the youth of today on the older generation. 
He makes a plea for tolerance and understanding in 
place of condemnation and remonstrance and stresses 
the importance of the home as a sympathetic and 
constructive agency for social and spiritual guidance. 

Dr. Cadman’s real opinion as to the youth of this 
generation is best expressed in his own words— 
‘‘judged by their honesty, sincerity, detestation of 
cant and their unselfishness, they stand head and 
shoulders above the youth of my generation.”’ 






Century Magazine for January, February, and March, 
1928, has a series of articles entitled ‘‘ Youth and the 
Old World’’ by James Waterman Wise, son of Rabbi 
Stephen S. Wise, a graduate of Columbia University 
with a post-graduate year at Cambridge, England 
which contributes to a better understanding of the 
youth movement in Europe. 


In preparing this series for Century Mr. Wise spent 
much time with the youth of France, Germany, 
Austria, England and Italy. In order to get close to 
the lives and interests of these young people the 
writer lived with them, joined in their games and 
sports, tramped with them, spent holidays and va- 
cations with them, and ‘‘above all, talked, talked, 
talked with them, everywhere, anywhere.” 

The first article of the series (January, 1928) de- 
scribes the confusion of ideas, spiritual unrest, emo- 
tional chaos, and social instability which has charac- 
terized the aftermath of the World War, particularly 
in central Europe. Out of this nightmare has grown 
a realization that the old order with its selfish 
nationalism, rivalry and hatred can produce but one 
result and that result war and more war. The 
youth of Europe are struggling to substitute for this 
destructive attitude an ideal international mind. 
This internationalism of the youth of Europe today is 
becoming a powerful force and is a sure sign of youth’s 
realization of its own power, possibilities and 
responsibilities. 

This ideal is being disseminated through group dis- 
cussion, travel and student organizations. Such 
organizations as the Students International Union 
and the International Socialist Youth, international 
conferences of religious fellowship, international 
gatherings of young workers, artists, and dramatists 
hold informal conferences. The mechanical aspects 
of these conferences are minimized in order to provide 
ample opportunity for fearless discussions and straight 
thinking on vital problems of the day. 

In the second article of the series (February, 1928) 
the writer discusses the youth movement in relation 
tothe church. True, the youth movement in Europe 
is characterized by cynicism, but it is a cynicism of 
despair, of necessity, of defense against outworn 
social mores and religious dogma rather than a 
cynicism which is the outcome of “‘leisured idleness 
and intellectual decadence.’’ Religious dogma is 
being replaced by a philosophy which includes love 
of nature and a desire for oneness with all humanity. 
This may give rise to a religious mysticism which 
believes that ‘‘divinity is not found in one place or 
through one method, but is to be met in every rela- 
tion of life and to be experienced at all times.”’ 

The third article of the series (March, 1928) analyzes 
the trend of the youth movement in Italy. Fascist 
Italy has mobilized its youth as a political and vital 
force. Since the future of the Fascist state depends 
upon the training of the young, its youth are rev- 
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erenced, organized and subsidized. Youthful minds, 
uncontaminated by former political practices but 
rather impregnated with Fascist ideals are trained for 
positions of responsibility and leadership in the 
state. 

Among the young Fascists intellectual and spiritual 
unrest scarcely exists. This has been replaced by the 
attitude of national infallibility admitting of no 
questioning, no debate, no differences of opinion. 
The youth of Italy has come into its own through 
experiencing an efficiency, a unity and a solidarity 
hitherto unknown. 

The writer of this article seems to feel however, 
that the price is being paid, the price of tolerance and 
intellectual freedom, all for the Fascist method of 
glorifying youth. 

Mr. Wise will have more to say about the youth 
movement in Italy in the April issue of Century. 


World's Work for February, 1928 contains a discus- 
sion by Hamilton Holt of ‘‘An Adventure in Common- 
Sense Education.’’ Like President Glenn Frank of 
the University of Wisconsin, Hamilton Holt, for 
many years an editor, has transferred his interests to a 
more specific program of education. As president of 
the new Rollins College at Winter Park, Florida, Dr. 
Holt is promoting rather a unique experiment in 
higher education. 

The experiment aims to make a small co-educational 
college a great college rather than a large college. 
With this policy in view the student body is limited 
to seven hundred students. 

According to President Holt there are three factors 
that will make a college great: first, the quality of 
those who teach; second, the quality of those who are 
taught; and third, the quality of the buildings, 
grounds and equipment. 

With these three factors in view every effort is 
being made to secure the services of teachers who have 
the one rare gift, “‘golden teaching personalities.” 
Master teachers rather than research workers, pro- 
fessors interested in teaching students rather than 
subject matter are selected for the faculty of Rollins 
College. Included in the program of Rollins College 
is an increased endowment in order that attractive 
salaries may be offered to master teachers. 

The most unique feature of the program is found in 
the field of method since the ‘**Two-Hour Conference 
Plan”’ is being substituted for the traditional lecture 
and recitation system. The college day is divided 
into four two-hour conference periods, two in the 


morning and two in the afternoon. During these 
periods the students confer with their instructors and 
plan out the work in their respective fields. This 
provides for frequent personal contacts between 
student and professor; eliminates waste of unsuper- 
vised time; provides opportunity for each student to 
progress at his own rate; and trains in responsibility, 
an intelligent sense of values and the wise use of 
leisure time. 

Assignments for the various subjects are made for 
the semester or for the term, the student progressing 
as rapidly as his desires or capacities permit. Class 
cuts and compulsory chapel attendance have been 
abolished. The students are placed on the same basis 
as office or professional employees and are dropped for 
lack of sincerity of purpose and lack of dependability. 

The entire experimental program for Rollins Col- 
lege meets with the approval of both faculty and 
student body. The purpose is to train students to be 
self-motivated and to enrich their lives and char- 
acters through the inspiring personalities of master 
teachers and by the beauty of environment. 


Plain Talk for March, 1928 contains an article en- 
titled ‘“‘Why Ban Automobiles at College’’ by Dean 
Max McConn of Lehigh University. Dean McConn 
states two prevailing reasons for automobile restric- 
tions against college students: (1) on the ground of 
public safety; (2) in the name of scholarship. 

He then shows the fallacies of these reasons in the 
light of social justice by implying the following 
questions: 

Should the fact that an individual is a college 
student warrant his being discriminated against as to 
his means of transportation? 

Why should automobile transportation interfere 
with scholarship and not with other social and 
personal pursuits? 

Should individuals who lack the stability and 
judgment necessary for sane and successful automobile 
driving be considered capable of receiving a college 
education? 

Should an individual who is accepted as college 
material be expected to have a sense of life values 
which will aid him in deciding when to drive an 
automobile and when to attend to his academic tasks 
and responsibilities? 

In other words, eliminate the unfit from colleges 
and enforce traffic regulations without discrimination 
on the grounds of either social class or pursuits. 

Erne: I. Sumy. 








THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE HIGH-SCHOOL 
CURRICULUM, Sixth Yearbook, Department of 
Superintendence, National Education Association. 
Washington, D. C., 1928. Pp. 584. 


This 1928 Yearbook presents the last report of the 
able Commission on the Curriculum, which was 
appointed in 1923 by the Department of Super- 
intendence of the National Education Association 
‘to bring together the elements for the construction 
of a suitable curriculum for the boys and girls of the 
American public schools.’’ For five years this com- 
mission has stimulated and organized the study of 
local curriculum problems by some three hundred 
school systems, and many colleges and universities. 
It has acted as intermediary in the subsequent dis- 
semination of the best thought evolved from local 
experimentation and scientific research. 

Admittedly, “‘there is conflict between theory and 
practice relating to the needs of the adolescent. 
The educational philosopher and the school ad- 
ministrator both agree that the adolescent needs to 
be trained for social-civic responsibilities, for eco- 
nomic-vocational independence, for the wise use of 
leisure, and for the development of individual per- 
sonality. Thus far, however, the program of the 
school moves conservatively in this direction.”’ 

This book is divided into three distinct parts: 
first, a restatement and discussion of the fundamental 
issues in secondary school curriculum building; 
second, research in the various secondary school sub- 
jects; third, the problems of health and physical 
education in junior and senior high schools. The 
second and third parts have been prepared by spe- 
cialists in the fields of high-school social studies, 
English, mathematics, modern foreign languages, 
Latin, music, art, home economics, the industrial 
and commercial studies, health and physical edu- 
Cation. 

The first part deals with the outstanding issues 
which all local systems must face before entering upon 
an extensive program of revision of secondary school 
curriculum. Very real difficulties arise for one who 
seeks a wise interpretation of the needs of American 
adolescent youth, or an unequivocal guide to both 
the curricular and extracurricular activities of the 
high-school. One ponders the appropriateness of 
traditional courses for pupils not going to college, 
and questions the existing relationship between high- 
school and college, as well as the predominant in- 
fluence of college admission requirements upon the 
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curricula of secondary schools. 


What differentiation 
of curricula should be made for pupils of different 
levels of ability; what counsel given? The junior 
college movement spreads, and brings with it definite 


subject-matter problems. And always there remains 
the much-mooted question of what training the high- 
school teacher must, might, and should receive. 

For educators the Yearbook is indispensable. For 
others it will serve as a source of many valuable 
bibliographies, and a compilation of expert opinion 
on many vexing problems. The material is scientifi- 
cally and impersonally presented. If the reader does 
not find herein any stock answers immediately appli- 
cable to his particular quandaries, that of itself 
should stimulate, not disappoint him. The problems 
of the curriculum are almost universal in scope. 
They must be studied continuously, experimentally, 
hopefully. 

In the most general of terms, the Commission 
seeks to determine the relative importance of the 
various subjects in the curricula of the day, and to 
replace the relatively useless items by more useful 
material. The pervasive tone is both pragmatic and 
idealistic. This is no paradox: serve and study 
youth, foster his creative, worthwhile self-expression, 
and keep faith in the integrity of his personality. 
The Commission places distinct responsibility upon 
“all groups whose influence has a direct bearing on 
the lives of adolescent boys and girls.’’ Teachers, 
parents, employers, and all the serious and socially- 
minded must help to effect careful, intelligent ad- 
vancement and change. 

Mitprep Hutcuinson. 


PRESCHOOL EDUCATION. A Historical and 
Critical Study. Ilse Forest. New York: Macmil- 
lan, 1927. Pp. xi, 389. 


In Preschool Education, Dr. Forest has assembed 
in one book extensive data which until very recently 
a student interested in this subject must collect for 
himself from many and various sources. It is of 
primary value to parents and teachers of young chil- 
dren and to students of child development. The 
material is well chosen and excellently organized 
and although the book is a historical study the facts 
are interwoven in a way which makes them most 
interesting reading as well as accurate statements. 

In view of the social implications of education it 
would seem an inadequate handling of the subject 
to discuss the various stages of development through 
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which early childhood education has passed without 
reference to the social heritage of the child at different 
periods of civilization. A review of the ideals and 
aims of each period is necessary as a perspective for 
a full appreciation of the emphasis today on pre- 
school education. The author not only consistently 
builds up for her reader a substantial historical and 
social background upon which to evaluate the worth- 
whileness of the present movement in preschool 
education but very clearly presents the recent de- 
velopments in this field, including the efforts of 
specialists in biology, physiology, medicine, mental 
hygiene, nutrition, psychology and _ psychiatry 
whose contributions today are making possible a 
wholesome, all-round development for the young 
child. 

Going back to the pre-Christian era Dr. Forest 
traces the effect of social attitudes on the character 
of early education in the family and as a result of 
industrial changes, the development of new institu- 
tions for the education of young children. Among 
these were the infant schools of Robert Owen in 
Scotland, and Jean Oberlin in France, both initiators 
of the infant school movement in England and on the 
Continent. The discussion of the early educational 
theorists, Commenius, Locke and Rousseau, shows 
clearly their influence on the contributions of Pes- 
talozzi, Froebel and Montessori, pioneer educators of 
the young child. Dr. Forest traces the spread of 
kindergarten education in Europe, and reviews in a 
most interesting way the development of the pro- 
gressive movement in kindergarten education in this 
country. 

In considering the educational aspects of the modern 
family with reference to the preschool child, em- 
phasis is given the importance of the home as the 
first institution in his early education and to ways 
being adopted for increasing opportunities for the 
development of the young child, opportunities often 
limited because of social and economic conditions in 
the home. That the nursery school supplements 
the home rather than supplants it is pointed out. 


The contrast between the nursery school movement 
in England and America shows a similarity in aim, 
curriculum and theory in the English schools and the 
different types of American nursery schools as il- 
lustrated by some of the most outstanding in this 
country. Day nurseries are often confused with 
nursery schools by those not familiar with the dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of a bona fide nursery 
school and there are some who feel that the nursery 
school movement means merely extending the en- 
trance age of the kindergarten child backwards three 
years. Tothem, Dr. Forest's differentiation between 
the day nursery, nursery school and kindergarten 
would be a most helpful revelation. 

In her concluding chapter the author expresses a 
note of caution against the adoption of the nursery 
school as an integral part of the public school system 
before its techniques are more clearly worked out 
and its possibilities and limitations more clearly 
defined, lest it sacrifice the very principles for which 
it stands. Dr. Forest's point here is well taken. 
The American nursery school today is passing through 
a period of probation in which carefully planned ex- 
periments are being worked out under equally care- 
fully planned conditions. This environment is as 
yet far beyond the reach of most of the public schools 
and therefore until these conditions necessary for 
the fullest development of the young child can be 
supplied in the public schools, and in many of the 
private schools as well, it is far better for the nursery 
school to work out its techniques under highly 
favorable conditions. Only when the public schools 
have the facilities for effectively carrying out a 
program of nursery school education as a first step 
in the continuity of school education from child- 
hood through pre-adolescence, and a better under- 
standing of the philosophy guiding nursery school 
education and of the scientific data on child develop- 
ment contributed by specialists in the many closely 
allied fields of science, should the nursery school be 
included in the system of public education. 

Nett Boyp Taytor. 





BRANCH EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES 


ADOPTING A SCHOOL IN TIENTSIN, CHINA 


4)S ITS project this year the Tientsin Branch 

is sponsoring the Tientsin American 

School. The following is quoted from a 

S| letter recently received from Mrs. Edward 
the President. 


“Noticing in the Journal of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women that the organization in the United States is paying 
great attention to elementary education, we have decided to adopt 
the Tientsin American School as our special ward. There are in 
this city British, German, French, Japanese and Russian schools 
besides large numbers of Chinese schools. None of these, 
however, fitted American children for entering American schools in 
the homeland. Thus the Americans interested got together and 
organized the American School to prepare American children for 
entrance to American schools in other places. 

“We opened in the autumn of 1922 with 14 pupils and one 
teacher. We now number 86 pupils in actual attendance though 91 
have been enrolled during the autumn term. Of these 65 are Ameri- 
can children, the others being Chinese, Russian, Japanese and 
Armenian. The majority of these non-Americans hope eventually 
to pursue a higher education in America. Instead of one teacher 
we now have four full time and fully qualified American teachers 


as well as teachers of kindergarten, French, Chinese and physical 
drill."’ 


The school is in need of materials and equipment of 
various kinds. The Tientsin Branch will be glad to 
receive such things as: books for the school library; 
Victrola records; museum specimens; a projector for 
showing educational pictures. 


RAIsING THE STANDARDS OF A Day Nursery 


The preschool study group of the Amarillo Branch 
is directly responsible for the employment of the 
trained worker at the Amarillo Day Nursery. Mrs. 
Charlotte Wyatt, Educational Chairman of the 
Branch, is chairman of the Day Nursery Advisory 
Committee, which undertook to raise funds a year 
ago to finance this project at the nursery. This com- 
mittee is composed of a representative from each 
club doing child study or child welfare work and 
from the Congress of Parents and Teachers. They 
were successful to the extent that during the past 
seven months a trained kindergarten and nursery 
school worker has been employed three hours each 
day. 


Stupy Group ror Hicu ScHoot TEACHERS AND DEANS 


A group composed of high school teachers and high 
school deans of the Portland, Oregon, schools has 
been organized to study the characteristics of adoles- 


cent boys and girls. The leader of this group is a 
psychologist formerly connected with the Juvenile 
Court. 

This enthusiastic group feels that their study has 
been of great value to them in their school responsi- 
bilities. Their enthusiasm, we are told, equals that 
of the mothers in the pre-school study group. 


PROGRAM IN PsycHOLOGY 


The psychology group of the Bloomington, In- 
diana, Branch is following a most interesting study 
program this year. As a text for the first half of the 
year Personality and Social Adjustment by Ernest R. 
Groves was used. Weekly discussions led by mem- 
bers of the branch included topics such as: A New 
Understanding of Conduct; The Social Significance of Self- 
Assertion; The Emotional Maturing of the Girl. In 
the second half of the year’s study Readings in Educa- 
tional Psychology by Skinner, Gast and Skinner was 
used as a guide. Included were topics such as: The 
Problems and Scope of Educational Psychology; Thinking 
and Teaching to Think; Interpretations in Psychology. In 
addition to these topics the group has planned for 
lectures on various phases of psychology. 


A Lisrary ON CuiLp EpucaTIOoNn 


The preschool discussion group of the Urbana, 
Illinois, Branch is well launched on its fourth year of 
activity. Mrs. H.J. Van Cleave, chairman, makes the 
following report: ‘“We started out with a series of 
talks by specialists from the University of Illinois. 
These talks have furnished a background and aroused 
interest in the more serious study and reading upon 
which the discussions for the rest of the year will be 
based. With money collected from the members and 
received from subscriptions we have obtained for 
Children, the Magazine for Parents, we have gradually 
accumulated a fairly good working library for the 
use of the group. These books are all donated to the 
Public Library with the understanding that we may 
draw them out for an indefinite period during the 
months that the study group is meeting. Our group 
has in this way donated to the library over seventy- 
five per cent of the books on their shelves on the sub- 
ject of child training and education. The librarian 
tells me that the use of these books during the months 
when the study group does not meet has increased 
tremendously. I feel that we have increased the 
interest in child study among those who for some 
reason have been unable to join our group.”’ 
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ADVENTURES FOR TEACHERS 


By VALENTINE L. CHANDOR 


| adventure loving seaman, the twentieth 
q century may be to the adventure loving 
j teacher. Long vistas of uncharted seas 
—) ray to discoveries of thrilling interest and vast 
importance. The Atlantic as of yore is the highway 


of exploration, but now the mariners sail east as 
well as west in search of treasure. 

To the teacher of courage and initiative what more 
thrilling adventure could be envisaged than a year 
of exploration in a foreign land, a foreign school? 
New sights to see, new goals to reach, a new civiliza- 


tion to study and last, but by no means least, new 
friendships to make among both young and old. 
Such is the opportunity offered by your Committee 
on Interchange of Secondary School Teachers.* 

Among university professors, even among univer- 
sity students, interchange is not a new phenomenon, 
but exchange of secondary school teachers is a post- 
war development. Established originally between 
Britain and her dominions, exchange was developed 
later between Britain and France. In both countries 
it was fostered under governmental control and 
supervision. 

The importance of the movement is clearly set 
forth by Alfred Zimmern in his Study of the Needs and 


Possibilities of International [Intellectual Cooperation: 


“What reading and writing were for the nineteenth century a 
sense of the larger res publica is for the twentieth. Just as the ordi- 
nary citizen cannot face the problem of earning a livelihood without 
a modicum of schooling, so modern society as a whole cannot hope 
to face the problems upon which its own material survival depends 
unless an international outlook becomes as prevalent among the 
general population as literacy is today.” 


Here in the United States we have worked hard to 
make our population literate. Our goal in that 
direction has not yet been entirely attained, but we 


*Secondary is here used in the English sense. It refers rather to 
the type of school than the age of the pupils taught. 


can not for that reason neglect this new responsibility 
of our age. The giving of an international back- 
ground to our rising generation is work which can not 
wait. 

New tasks demand new preparation. As teachers 
can not hope to induce in their pupils this ‘‘inter- 
national outlook’’ unless themselves endowed with 
it, Professor Zimmern advocates that every primary 
and secondary teacher before reaching the age of 
thirty should spend a year teaching in a foreign 
country and that, conversely, every school should 
have always on its staff at least one visiting foreign 
teacher. An ideal situation! 

Quite naturally not every teacher will hear the 
“‘call,’’ nor is every teacher a suitable candidate for 
exchange. A venture such as this demands very 
special qualifications: broadmindedness, adaptability, 
a love of humanity which manifests itself in friend- 
liness to all, these are the essentials; to which natural 
endowments must be added sound preparations and 
a few years at least of successful experience in a good 
school. In other words, the visiting teacher who is 
to interpret our ideals, our civilization to another 
people must be representative of our highest educa- 
tional type. 

Hundreds there are of teachers of this type ready 
and eager to adventure. Is it not our privilege as 
well as our duty to see that the way is made easy for 
them? 

To the headmistress who may perhaps be a bit 
reluctant to spare a good teacher for a year, we must 
show that her valuable teacher will come back to 
her doubly valuable, and that meanwhile the rem- 
placante will be a really vivifying force on the faculty. 
To prove that will not be difficult, for the work here 
in America, begun on a very modest scale, is on the 
road to success, and school heads who have already 
experienced the benefits of exchange are quite willing 
to be quoted. One such writes: 
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“It gives me great pleasure to testify to the unqualified success of 
St. Agatha’s interchange of teachers. Miss Neatby has proved a 
delightful colleague, able as a teacher, interesting and acceptable to 
her pupils, and unusually adaptable as a worker. She has made 
herself a very real member of the school with rare ease, so that she 
has never seemed like a stranger. Repeatedly I have heard expres- 
sions of regret that she must leave us in June. I have been most 
favorably impressed by the depth and breadth of her training. 

‘LT hear that Miss Titsworth has had a happy and interesting year 
and that she has been much liked at Holly Lodge School. She will 
undoubtedly bring back to St. Agatha valuable suggestions derived 
from her year’s experience in an English school. 

“I am happy to express again my appreciation of the care given 
by your committee and also by the English committee in effecting 
the St. Agatha interchange.” 


To superintendents of schools, school trustees and 
school board members who of necessity must keep 
an eye on the finances, we may suggest that exchange 
of teachers offers the members of their faculties 
many of the advantages of the sabbatical year with- 
out any of the expense. To the legislators in whose 
states there are at present laws which preclude the 


BOOK 


RECENT REVELATIONS OF EUROPEAN DIPLO- 
MACY. By G. P. Gooch, London, Longmans, 
Green and Co. Ltd., 1927. Pp. vi, 218. $3.00. 


THE IMMEDIATE ORIGINS OF THE WAR (June 
28-August 4, 1914). By Pierre Renouvin, translated 
by Theodore Carswell Hume, with a preface by 
Charles Seymour, New Haven, Yale University Press, 
1928. Pp. xiv, 395. $4.00. 


One of the services performed by the much-maligned 
Peace of Versailles has been to throw open to his- 
torians, within a decade of the event, a large portion 
of the important archive material relating to the 


World War. All of the countries concerned in the 
occurrences of July, 1914, have contributed to the 
writing of the history of that period, although France 
and Italy have not yet published documents from 
their archives as the former belligerents have seen 
fit todo. One of the phases of the situation has been 
the violent controversy on the ‘‘war guilt’’ question, 
a controversy made pointed by Article 231 of the 
Treaty of Versailles, which rests Germany's obliga- 
tion to pay reparations upon the responsibility of 
her government for the outbreak of the war. The 
problem has attracted sound historical scholars as 


possibility of exchange in the public schools, we 
may quote the words of Philip Gibbs: 


“The hope of the world is in the younger generation. Civiliza- 
tion can only be saved by its children, and not by them if they are 
to be brought up like their elders, in the same narrow way.” 


There is not the least particle of doubt that each 
and every member of the American Association of 
University Women believes in the need of the “‘inter- 
national outlook’’ for the rising generation, Can 
we not transmute our belief into action? As a 
national body we include in our membership school 
trustees, school board members, superintendents of 
education, principals, headmistresses, teachers, and 
most important of all, the thinking mothers of the 
nation. By concerted action we are irresistible. 
Shall we not use our strength to make it possible for 
our teachers to be to the rising generation real ‘‘mer- 
chants of light’’? 


NOTES 


well as controversialists in all countries. Recent 
Revelations of European Diplomacy, from the pen of an 
English historian, and The Immediate Origins of the War, 
by the Director of the French War Library and Mu- 
seum, belong to the latter class of publications. 

The work of G. P. Gooch is rather an elaborated 
analytical bibliography of published material— 
archives and memoirs—than a discussion of the 
vexed question of the outbreak of the war, or a 
history of events during the war. Nevertheless, 
the author has woven into his comments on books 
and documents the judgment of a thoughtful his- 
torian on personalities and events connected with the 
war. Recent Revelations of European Diplomacy is a 
particularly valuable guide to the student of European 
history of the late nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries. Works dealing with the background of 
the war, as well as the outbreak and course of its 
history, are listed and discussed and evaluated. It 
is helpful, also, to the reader who is not particularly 
interested in the technical questions involved in the 
controversy, but wishes to keep a steady course 
through the mass of material developing on the sub- 
ject. 

Pierre Renouvin’s Immediate Origins of the War is one 
of the more substantial contributions to the study of 
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the war guilt problem. It is based upon a course of 
lectures given by the author at the Sorbonne since 
1922, these lectures, in turn, being the result of 
researches in the French War Library. The fact that 
the chapters of the book were originally used as 
lectures may be responsible for the lucidity with 
which the tangled mass of diplomatic developments 
is treated. The reader is not overwhelmed and con- 
fused by masses of citations from documents, for the 
author has succeeded in subordinating the mechanism 
by which he has reached his conclusions, without at 
the same time omitting the mention of substantial 
evidence. 

The real significance of Renouvin’s work lies in his 
construction of a narrative of the events leading up to 
the outbreak of the World War. Nevertheless, he 
assesses responsibility to some extent, either by 
direct statement or by implication. Though he 
might free the German government of a policy of 
willful aggression, he finds their responsibility in 
their uncritical support of the plans of Austria- 
Hungary for the punishment of Serbia. He does not 


make clear his attitude toward Russia, though he 
implies that general mobilization provoked the 
German ultimatum. He raises the question as to 
whether France put sufficient pressure upon her ally 


during the critical period to restrain her from the 
policy of general mobilization. In discussing the 
Russian military arrangements and those of Germany, 
he makes it very clear that rigid strategic plans did 
as much harm as diplomatic inefficiency. Renouvin 
believes, also, that if Sir Edward Grey could have 
stated clearly, early in the crisis, that Great Britain 
would not remain neutral in the face of an attack upon 
France, the German government might have followed 
a different course. At the same time, he realizes 
fully the practical impossibility of such a declaration 
as eatly as the beginning of July. Public opinion 
would certainly not have supported the Cabinet in 
taking that view of the situation, unless it had been 
made very clear that it was Belgium that was men- 
aced. 

In general, Renouvin is just in the conclusions 
which he draws from the material at his command. 
Whether historical research on the subject will 
bring about a revision of the Treaty of Versailles it 
would be difficult to say. Under any circumstances 
a thorough study can not fail to produce a wholesome 
effect upon public opinion. 


NEW GOVERNMENTS OF EASTERN EUROPE. 
By Malbone W. Graham, Jr., New York, Henry 
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Holt and Company, 1927. pp. viii, 826. Price $5.00. 
In the American Political Science Series, under the 
editorship of Edward S. Corwin. 


This book, by the author of New Governments of 
Central Europe, is a distinct contribution to the con- 
temporary study of comparative government, pro- 
viding a useful body of information about the suc- 
cession states of the Russian Empire. The states 
that exist today in the lands formerly belonging to the 
Czar of All the Russias fall naturally into two groups: 
—The Union of Socialist Soviet Republics, and the 
independent Baltic states. In discussing the latter, 
Professor Graham deals with adaptations of what has 
come to be the traditional form of democratic govern- 
ment; in analyzing the former, he interprets a politi- 
cal system foreign to the experience of his readers. 
The outstanding fact about his treatment of both types 
of political entities is that he views them as living, 
developing human institutions, rather than so many 
pieces of machinery to be taken apart and put together 
again. 

The history of the creation of the independent 
Baltic states—Finland, Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, 
and Poland—has hitherto not been easily accessible 
to the general reader. In this book it not only serves 
the purpose of explaining their constitutional 
evolution, but also makes it possible to form a little 
clearer idea of the place of these states in the system 
of European international relationships. They are 
inevitably bound to the Russian Soviet Government 
on one side, and to the other European nations organ- 
ized into the League, on the other. Except for a 
few militaristic flourishes at the commencement of 
their existence, the Baltic countries have pursued an 
almost uniform policy of peace,—a peace strengthened 
by cooperation among themselves and security pacts 
with other nations. 

The analysis of the Union of Socialist Soviet Repub- 
lics is a welcome addition to the literature about the 
communist experiment. The historicai background 
of the Revolution of 1917 is discussed sufficiently to 
make the events of that yearunderstandable. Particu- 
larly significant in the evolution of the Soviet 
Government since that time is the adaptation of 
economic policies to the evident needs of the Russian 
people, and the creation of a framework flexible 
enough to include the multitude of nationalities 
that comprise the U. S. S. R. From these develop- 
ments the author draws, or implies, two conclusions— 
that the trend of soviet government is inevitably, 
though gradually, toward democracy, and that in 
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the years since the war the Russian Government has 
followed a more enlightened policy toward national 
minorities than have the governments of other parts 
of Europe. 

In spite of the mass of detail with which Professor 
Graham deals, he has succeeded in making his book 
distinctly readable. He has equipped it adequately 
with illustrative material in the form of charts, maps, 
and documents. The organization of the book thus 
makes it useful for students of political science as 
well as interesting to the general reader. 


THE MAKING OF A STATE. By Thomas Garrigue 
Masaryk, New York, Frederick A. Stokes Company, 
1927. With an introduction by Henry Wickham 
Steed. Pp. xx, 518. $6.00. 


Czechoslovakia has had a peculiar hold upon the 
sympathies of the American people, not only because 
many features of its government are modelled upon 
that of the United States, but also because the inde- 
pendence of the Czechoslovakian state was declared 
on American soil. The story of the creation of this 
state out of the Bohemian lands of the Hapsburg 
crown will thus be of particular interest to American 
readers. 

The Making of a State, by Thomas G. Masaryk, now 
President of Czechoslovakia, is the English version 
of his Weltrevolution, Erinnerungen und Betrachtungen, 
1914-1918, which was published in Prague in 1925. 
In this narrative President Masaryk reveals himself 
as a statesman, and a politician of the highest order. 
Having long been interested in the Czech nationalist 
movement before the outbreak of the World War, he 
realized its strength and believed in its inevitable 
righteousness. At the same time he appreciated the 
fact that the Dual Monarchy was too rigid to adapt 
itself to modern, democratic needs, and that it could 
not stand the shock of along war. At the outbreak 
of the war, he turned to the Western Powers for a 
recognition of the cause of the suppressed Czech 
nationality, and with political intuition directed his 
energies into two main channels—the effort to create 
an independent Czech army which should participate 
in Allied military campaigns, and the education of 
public opinion so that the Allied governments could 
not afford to ignore the claims of his state. 

Among the makers of states, President Masaryk 
resembles Count Cavour. The differences between 
the policies of the two men are differences of method 
rather than of principle, for each made use of the 
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best political machinery at his disposal. The simi- 
larity between the two is particularly striking in the 
manner in which both utilized the unsettlement of 
the European status quo to achieve recognition of his 
national state. President Masaryk states frankly that 
he was worried occasionally about the tendencies 
toward a peace of understanding that might have 
shortened the war or made it necessary to maintain 
the Hapsburg dynasty in Austria-Hungary. Those 
who were working to create the state of Czecho- 
slovakia needed sufficient time in which to educate 
public opinion about their claims. 

The enlightened realism of Masaryk’s policy has 
been demonstrated especially since the establishment 
of peace. He has turned his attention to the problem 
of the internal organization of his state, with its 
newly freed citizens and its considerable national 
minorities. The foreign policy of this state he has 
conceived to be one based essentially upon the main- 
tenance of the security of the new international order. 
He has worked it out along lines most fitting for a 
country in the position of Czechoslovakia—the crea- 
tion and support of the Little Entente, friendship for 
the new Austria, and peaceful relations with Germany. 
To future generations one of the most significant facts 
that may emerge from the complexities of contem- 
porary international politics is the rdle of the small 
states in Europe, not as pawns in the hands of the 
Great Powers, but as constructive factors in the crea- 
tion of the new order. For the statement of the 
policy of Czechoslovakia since the war, as well as the 
account of its making, we are especially indebted 
to President Masaryk’s ‘‘Memories and Observa- 
tions.”’ 


BUILDING INTERNATIONAL GOODWILL. By 
Various Writers. Published under the auspices of 
the Book Committee of the American Branch of the 
World Alliance for international Friendship through 
the Churches. New York, The Macmillan Company, 
1927. 

This book is a collection of essays on various phases 
of the problem of securing world peace. Part I is 
headed, “‘What Concern Has America with World 
Peace?’’ Part II is on ‘“The Menace of War;’’ Part 
III includes discussion of arbitration, disarmament, 
machinery of international relations, and ways to 
achieve world unity, under the heading ‘‘Building 
Bulwarks Against War;’’ while Part IV considers 
“Stopping the Next War.’’ The emphasis of the 
book is religious. 





















THE REFERENCE SHELF: Reprints of Selected 
Articles, Briefs, Bibliographies, Study Outlines, 
Debates, of Timely Topics. New York, The H. W. 
Wilson Company. 

China and Japan: A Study Outline, compiled by 
Julia E. Johnsen, 1924, price, $.50. 

League of Nations, compiled by Julia E. Johnsen, 
1924, price, single copies, $.90; reduction for 
orders in quantity. 

Japanese Exclusion, compiled by Julia E. Johnsen, 

1925, price, single copies, $.90; reduction for 
order in quantity. 


Through the International Federation of Uni- 
versity Women it will be possible this summer for 
those of our members who plan to go to Europe to 
become acquainted with university women in other 
countries and to visit places of interest under their 
guidance. The investigations carried on by the 
Executive Secretary of the Federation have not yet 
been completed, but groups of university women in 
several countries have signified their willingness to 
arrange for tours and receptions. There will prob- 





One of the rare opportunities offered to American 
women for vacation study is that presented by the 
Women’s Colleges at Oxford. From July 6 to 27 the 
facilities of these institutions will be at the disposal 
of American secondary school teachers and college 
graduates. The topic of the course is England in 
the Nineteenth Century. The lectures are planned to 
approach this subject from the angles of philosophy, 
literature, economic and scientific achievement, and 
political and social development. One lecture is to 
be devoted to Queen Victoria, since her personality 
was an important factor in molding the character 
of nineteenth century England. 

The Oxford Committee has secured the services of 
prominent British scholars for the course. Those 
who have concentrated upon the study of history are 
familiar with the work of Harold Temperley, G. M. 
Trevelyan, and C. Grant Robertson. Students of 
English literature will be interested to know that 
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The last two of the volumes here listed are hand- 


books for debaters, prepared with briefs pro and con, 
with references to articles appearing in periodicals, 
and with reprints of articles for the assistance of 
debaters. The study outline on China and Japan 
consists of sixteen programs, each of which contains 
three or four selected leading topics. It is adapted to 
the separate study of either country alone, or to the 
simultaneous study of both. A large proportion of 
the programs deals with social customs, economic 
conditions, and travel. 
EstHer CavuKIN. 






ably be no attempt to organize a group that will stay 
together throughout the summer, so that those who 
take advantage of the facilities thus offered will be 
free to make their own arrangements except for the 
periods when they wish to take advantage of the 
opportunities offered through the International 
Federation. If you are interested in the plan you 
may secure further information by writing to the 
International Relations Office. 





Ernest de Selincourt, A. J. Carlyle, and Miss Helen 
Darbishire are among the lecturers. The names of 
Harold Laski, G. D. H. Cole, and W. G. S. Adams 
should awaken a response in those who have worked 
in the field of political theory. In addition to the 
lectures there will be discussion classes organized 
on the Oxford tutorial plan. Applicants for the 
course who wish to join these classes are to be 
provided with bibliographies for preliminary study 
in May. 

Women who are at present teaching in a secondary 
school or who are graduates of recognized colleges 
are eligible to apply for admission to the course. 
The fee is $125 covering full board and residence, 
lectures and classes, excursions and plays. Requests 


for information and application blanks should be 
addressed to the Secretary of the Committee on 
International Relations of the American Association 
of University Women, at the national Headquarters. 

















So many members have called at Headquarters, ig- 
norant of the fact that they had any privileges in the 
national club, that the editor feels those privileges 
should be explained once again. Every national member 
not living within twenty miles of Washington, D. C., 
is a non-resident member of the national club and as such 
is privileged to stay at the club for one month each 
year without paying resident fees, or for three months 
by paying a fee of $5.00, or, to stay there for shorter 
periods, and to use the dining room and reception 
rooms when passing through the city. If a member 
desires to reserve a room, she should write to the 
Manager, National Club A. A. U. W., 1634 Eye St., 
N. W., and, if a room is available, it will be reserved 
for her. As a non-resident member she may bring a 
guest with her to the dining room or to stay with 
her in the building. Associate members who held 
membership during the years 1923-1926 are also non- 
resident members of the national club and share the 
privileges mentioned above. Members living in 
Washington pay resident fees if they wish to avail 
themselves of the club privileges. 

The national headquarters and club is delightfully 
located. It faces Farragut Square and is within walk- 
ing distance of many of the government buildings and 
the shopping and theatre district. The rates for 
transient guests are very reasonable, from $1.50 to 
$3.00 per day for single rooms, and from $4.50 to $6.00 
per day for double rooms. A limited number of 
rooms are leased to permanent guests and special 
reductions are made on leases for the summer months. 
It is hoped that the members will use their club 
whenever they are in Washington. 


Education in the United States has entered upon a 
new phase of its development—the creation of organ- 
ized methods for the self improvement of a class of 
people hitherto not included in educational systems, 


the adults. In part it is a natural next step in the 
evolution of democratic education. It was certainly 
hastened by the experiences of the World War. The 


efficacy of propaganda demonstrated that to arouse 
public opinion on a question of general interest was 
to forge a powerful political weapon. It demon- 
strated also the potential dangers inherent in public 
ignorance. The new movement could not make much 
progress, however, without the element of increased 
leisure and without the appearance of devices for 
bringing information and ideas to the attention of 
the public. The press, the moving picture, and the 
radio are excellent agencies for the education of public 
opinion,—whether they are good or bad depends upon 
the material presented and the purposes of those who 
are presenting it. 

The réle of our Association in the adult education 
movement is a modest one. We do not pretend to go 
very far outside the relatively small group who com- 
pose our membership. We concentrate our atteition 
upon two subjects,—Education and International 
Relations. But because our program is modest, be- 
cause we spend our energy in two fields of knowledge, 
and because we work with a group. made homo- 
geneous by a common educational background, our 
contribution to the development of adult education 
may be a significant one. 

The primary purpose of the Association in having a 
study program is to make available to its members, 
in usable form, the best current information on the 
principles of education and on international affairs. 
In so far as that end is achieved the program justifies 
its existence. Beyond that, however, there is a con- 
tribution to be made in the development of techniques 
for adult education. The movement is organized to 
the extent that institutions and associations interest 
themselves in it; but it must work without the 
disciplinary sanctions of the class-room. It must be 
carried on by trained men and women, and yet these 
teachers frequently have little personal contact with 
the students. The country is flooded with informa- 
tion on all possible subjects, yet ic must be synthesized 
and selected if the students are not to suffer from 
chronic mental indigestion. 
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WHY STOP LEARNING? By Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher, Harcourt, Brace & Co., New York, 1927. $2.00. 


Dorothy Canfield Fisher’s latest book, Why Stop 
Learning? is a valuable survey of one of the most 
remarkable features of modern life, the comico-mag- 
nificent struggle of the average American for more 
education. This is the problem of a democracy, as 
the author says, “beside which the riddle of the 
sphinx looks like a problem in first-grade arithmetic,” 
—this getting everybody in it educated. And 
strangely enough, the protagonist in the struggle is 
not the educator, he usually yearns only over the 
few who promise to become “‘leaders,’’ but the 
average citizen, whose scholastic advantages have 
been mediocre or less, and who is fumbling his way 
through correspondence schools, chautauquas and 
reading courses toward a better understanding of his 
complicated world. 

The author surveys, chapter by chapter, the most 
conspicuous methods by which the adult public is 
voluntarily putting itself to school, with an intro- 
ductory chapter on the development of the ideas, 
first of universal literacy and then of universal educa- 
tion. 

She has not dealt with her subject in the mood 
of a statistician or an impartial investigator 
although she has plainly done much investigating, 
and gives us many facts; but she is so enthusiastic 
over what she finds and so heart and soul sympathetic 
with the stumbling seeker after knowledge that the 
reader feels more as if he were on the bleachers beside 
a rooter for the home team than in a schoolroom 
having information instilled into his reluctant mind. 

The correspondence schools come off, on the whole, 
with a black mark because of their generally unblush- 
ing commercialism, and with a recommendation that 
“the honest schools (and there are many) take it upon 
themselves to clean up the business by the greatest 
frankness in showing what they have to offer, and in 
stating what is done with the money paid for tui- 
tion.”’ 

The chapter on ‘‘Free Public Libraries’’ I think she 
Must have written with the most delight. She 
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entertainingly runs over the history of the movement 
which was given momentum in 1847 by a Frenchman 
named Vattemare, who preached an international 
exchange of books, and whose noisy urgings finally 
resulted in a gift of fifty volumes from the city of 
Paris to the city of Boston. 

The chapter on ‘“‘Women’s Clubs’’ contains some 
striking facts as well as amusing and sympathetic 
comment. To many readers the classification of 
them as educational agencies will be in itself novel. 
That on ‘‘Parents As Students’’ links the determined 
but ignorant young mother of this generation with 
the venturesome woman of the previous generation 
who braved the frown and ridicule of society by going 
out of her sheltered home to hear a paper on Raphael's 
Madonnas. The idea that a wise parenthood might 
involve some special study originated in an effort to 
provide more intelligent physical care of infants, and 
has rapidly developed into the modern manifold 
forms of child study. 

The chapter, ““What Other People Are Doing’”’ 
touches on foreign experiments, and the very last 
contains the author’s guesses as to the future of the 
adult education movement. One guess is that it 
will borrow the methods of commerce and use adver- 
tising to “‘sell culture."” Her imagination projects 
upon the movie screen of the future, ‘‘Read More 
Wordsworth. It Keeps Your Heart Alive!’’ She 
prophesies also a new kind of textbook written for 
the adult student, of which Well’s Outline of History 
is the forerunner; and a new generation of teachers 
who will take eager cooperation from their students 
for granted. 

With a final word as to the twin serpents that 
threaten our civilization—increasing complexity of 
life, and increasing leisure—she closes on the opti- 
mistic note which is inevitable from the optimist 
she evidently is. 

It is a delightfully readable book, as unacademic 
as a radio talk but presenting the fruits of much study 
and thought. It is so vibrant with the enthusiasm 
of a generous personality that the reader is warmed 
and stimulated as though by a pre-war cocktail. 

Evizaseta Exriotr WELLINGTON. 
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READING FOR HONORS AT SWARTHMORE. 
Robert C. Brooks. Oxford University Press, Ameri- 
can Branch, 1927. $2.00 

That the introduction of honors courses in Ameri- 
can colleges and universities will deeply affect the 
methods and courses of study in those institutions is 
evident from the results of the Swarthmore experi- 
ment. To quote Professor Brooks, ‘‘It has effected a 
sweeping change in faculty outlook and methods of 
instruction and has made a deep impression upon 
undergraduate mores.’’ No longer are all freshmen 
required to take the same courses. Instead, place- 
ment examinations are given to all first-year students 
before their entry, and those who show superior 
preparation in a certain field are allowed to under- 
take higher work in that field or some other. In the 
regular upper classes more comprehensive examina- 
tions are being requested by the students themselves, 
who have been impressed by the advantages of such 
tests through association with the honors students. 
In the matter of vacation reading also, the regular 
undergraduate is copying the honors student. In 
the spring of 1926, the college paper requested the 
faculty to furnish for publication in its columns, lists 
of vacation reading for the regular undergraduates, 
an indication of a most startling change in the point 
of view of the average student toward his studies. 

Still more important perhaps is the effect upon the 
faculty. Through the system of having two or more 
faculty members representing different subjects pres- 
ent at each group meeting of honors students, pro- 
fessors learn each other’s methods, are drawn into 
discussions in each other's fields, and are forced to 
correlate those other fields with their own in order 
to assist the student in so doing. 

Professor Brooks, while an acknowledged pro- 
ponent of the system, has not hesitated to report 
adverse criticism and the result is a volume of much 
value for anyone interested in the development of 
higher education in this country. 

An appendix explaining methods of selecting open 
scholars, giving lists of outside examiners, programs 
of honors work, honors examinations, and other 
material of a similar nature is a valuable addition to 
the volume. 
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AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES. 
Edited by David Allan Robertson, New York, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1928. $2.50. 


A handbook of the colleges and universities of the 
United States, prepared under the auspices of the 
American Council on Education. Every institution 
on an accredited list of standing in the United States 
is included. The first half of the book is devoted to 
a discussion of various phases of education, including 
the requirements for Class A schools in each profes- 
sion, and a list of the institutions meeting those 
requirements in each state. The second half of the 
book contains a description of every accredited college 
and university in the country. There is to be found 
information concerning each institution’s organiza- 
tion, history, board of trustees, finances, grounds and 
buildings, library, laboratories, museums, health 
program, admission requirements, degree require- 
ments, general requirements, departments and staff, 
enrollment, degrees conferred, fees, scholarships and 
fellowships, employment bureau, dates of sessions, 
publications. 

Appendices provide information on the American 
Council on Education, the Catholic Educational 
Association, the Association of Colleges for Negro 
Youth, Junior Colleges, the Library of Congress, 
special libraries, fellowships and scholarships in 
American institutions for students from designated 
places, statistics on the number of foreign students 
in colleges and universities of the United States, a 
list of degrees and lists of the institutions approved 
by the various accrediting agencies. 

It is a most comprehensive volume, invaluable for 
the professional educator and layman alike. 


WHICH COLLEGE? By Rita S. Halle, New York, 
The Macmillan Company, 1928. $2.00. 


Another useful handbook of information concerning 
the colleges and universities of the United States. 
It covers much the same ground as Doctor Robertson's 


volume but in much less detail. Its purpose is to 
aid parents and students in choosing the right insti- 
tution, providing enough information for them to 
make a preliminary choice for further investigation. 
Bette RANKIN. 








MORE STATISTICS. College classes in statistics 
are providing interesting reading matter for alumni 
and valuable information for parents choosing col- 
leges. The “‘Middle-Aged Father’’ who ‘‘revolted’’ 
in the Atlantic last May, has started an avalanche of 
inquiry and argument. This department commenced 
in the January JourNat with a paragraph reporting 
an investigation by a Wellesley class in economics, 
showing that the ‘‘average Wellesley student is 
costing the community not less than $2700 a year.”’ 

At Mount Holyoke a class in statistics has made 
‘an inquiry into the size of allowances and the 
typical amount of incidental expenditures in the 
autumn of 1927."" (See ‘“‘How the College Girl 
Spends Her Money,’ by Aryness Joy, Mount Holyoke 
Alumnae Quarterly, for January, 1928). More than 
one-third (345) of the Mount Holyoke undergrad- 
uates, chosen at random from alphabetical class lists, 
were asked to describe their allowances and to keep 
accounts of their individual expenditures for one week, 
on uniform record cards. ‘‘In this week, October 
18-24, the entire student body spent a total of approxi- 
mately $6000 for incidentals alone; excluding such 
large expenditures as those for tuition, clothing, 
required books, annual dues, benevolences, and 
season concert and sports tickets. This total, which 
amounts to over $200,000 in the college year is the 
more surprising because it includes only the familiar 
minor expenditures, such as sundaes and candy, teas, 
movies, Magazines, stationery, marcel waves, carfare, 
and some accessories. In a sense it measures the 
minimum purchasing power of students and indicates 
the importance of the college to the merchants of the 
vicinity.”’ 

But when these totals are analyzed to get the indi- 
vidual expenditures the Mount Holyoke student's 
Personal extravagances seem far from excessive. 
“Between two and three dollars was typical of the 
expenditures of undergraduates in this week, but the 
larger amounts spent by a smaller number of girls 
brought the average expenditure up to $5.98. 

It appeared that only six students received monthly 
allowances of $80 or more and only seven received 
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$75. The largest number (fifty-two) received $20 
and the next largest (forty-three) received $25. 
(Tuition, board and room at Mount Holyoke costs 
$900 and was in only one instance covered by the 
student allowance.) 

It is evident that the standards of campus expendi- 
tures for girls, even at an ‘‘eastern woman's college,”’ 
are still on a moderate scale, since, at Mount Holyoke 
at least, the average incidental expenses including 
required books, laboratory fees, dues and pledges, 
amount to only twenty-five per cent of the institu- 
tion’s charges. Some of our wild young people must 
have learned the art of being wild on little. 


AMERICAN COLLEGE PROBLEMS. An interest- 
ing series of articles has appeared in the New York 
Times magazine, in January and on February 5, by 
R. L. Duffus, on American College Problems, in which 
he discusses administrative and pedagogical prob- 
lems and the undergraduate life. Speaking of the 
expenses of college life he says: ‘‘Whether the truth 
is palatable or not, an American college is still to a 
considerable degree a club, and in clubs there is al- 
ways some embarrassment if the incomes of the 
members vary too widely. And the minimum in- 
come necessary for comfortable existence in the 
average college is certainly not less than $1,000 a 
year. It runs lower in smaller institutions remote 
from towns and where the tuition charges are small; 
it is higher in the endowed eastern colleges, though 
even there the student probably does not pay more 
than two-thirds of the cost of the instruction he 
receives.’" ‘‘Income’’ as used here can not be in- 
tended to include the college charges for board and 
tuition, as most of those are a thousand dollars or 
more, in themselves, so Mr. Duffus is evidently sum- 
ming up a social situation that calls for a liberal 
purse. 

The last of the series, which deals with ‘““The 
College of Tomorrow,”’ is especially tempting to cull 
from. The brief analysis of the Meiklejohn Experi- 
mental College, which Mr. Duffus considers one of 
the most significant experiments of the decade, will 








be eagerly read by any who heard Mr. Meiklejohn 
speak at our Washington convention last spring, as 
well as by the many others who are interested in 
his undertaking from reading of it. 

‘*Finances,’’ says Mr. Duffus, ‘‘are the key to the 
future in higher education, . . . . the nation’s 
institutions of higher learning could profitably use 
half a billion dollars, or as much again as the total 
endowments of the five hundred leading colleges 
and universities in 1923.’’ There are but three ways, 
as he points out, in which colleges can raise funds: 
first, by tuition—"‘practically, however, to raise the 
tuition fees to a much higher level would be to turn 
the colleges affected into class institutions. This 
would still further widen the gap between these 
colleges and state universities and intensify a most 
unwholesome distinction in higher education.’ 
Second, by private gifts, which involves the truckling 
to ‘‘pestiferous alumni’’ and the prejudices of pro- 
spective benefactors; and, third, by taxation, whose 
‘disadvantages need be explained to no one who has 
seen a legislative body in action.’ 


A GRANT TO ADULT EDUCATION. A project is 
reported in the Marietta Alumnus which ts especially 
pertinent to this issue of the JourNAL, devoted as it is to 
the subject ofinformal adult education. The Marietta 
Alumnus is itself quoting from the New York Times. 

‘Plans to extend the intellectual activities of college 
men and women beyond commencement and make 
them a permanent part of graduate life are being 
formulated by a committee which the Carnegie Cor- 
poration of New York is supporting to the extent of 
$10,000 a year, it has been learned. The aims and 
methods of the undertaking were explained in an 
interview with Daniel L. Grant, director, at the 
Carnegie offices at 522 Fifth Avenue. 

“The emphasis in modern American college and 
university life has fallen just a little off key,’ he 
said. “Today there are several distinct interests 
which hold the alumnus or alumni to the Alma 
Mater. We might classify them as social, athletic, 
financial, and, in some cases, political. Nowhere do 
we hear much of the intellectual interests forming 
any link after commencement. 

“Our object is, in the first place, to make a thor- 
ough study of present methods, where they exist, of 
maintaining the intellectual link between educational 
institutions and graduates; and, in the second place, 
to foster such relationships throughout the country. 

‘“*“We want to do this work not because of any con- 
ception that intellectual activity is profitable in the 
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material sense of the word, but because we honestly 
believe that intelligent men and women will find 
more pleasure in giving reign to interest in various 
branches of learning than, say, in week-end parties 
or cocktails. 

‘* "In order to accomplish our aims we shall cooperate 
with the American Association for Adult Education, 
supported by Carnegie funds, and with the American 
Alumni Council, comprising college and university 
alumni secretaries, alumni magazine editors, and 
those in charge of alumni funds. 

‘**Few colleges have done much along the lines we 
contemplate, but there are some—Amherst, Smith, 
Vassar, for instance. Extension courses will fall 
within our scope. We shall also seek to have return- 
ing alumni renew their intellectual contacts as well 
as the social, meeting again their professors. Read- 
ing courses can be prescribed.’ ”’ 

The increasing literature on adult education wit- 
nesses to the spread of interest in this astonishing 
phenomenon, as for instance, Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher's recent book, reviewed in this issue. 


















THE GERMAN LANGUAGE REAPPEARS IN THE 
CURRICULUM. What appears to the writer to be 
a symptom of the receding of the muddy waters of 
war-time psychology is the news from two colleges 
that the study of German is returning to a place of 
importance in the curriculum. The Vermont Alumnus 
Weekly (January, 11) has an article on the Department 
of German by its head, CF. D. Carpenter) in which 
he says: ‘“The decrease in the number of students 
electing German continued for two years (from 1918). 
The total for 1919-1920, 54 students, marked its 
lowest ebb. With the turn of the tide, each year, 
except 1921-1922, has shown a larger number of stu- 
dents enrolled than the year just preceding. . 
The steady increase in numbers has made it necessary 
to add a third man to the department last fall when 
the total enrollment reached 187.” 

And the Smith Alumnae Quarterly for November, in 
ats leading article called ‘“The New-Curriculum Fresh- 
man,"’ says: ‘“The new curriculum stipulates that not 
earlier than the beginning of the sophomore year nor 
later than the beginning of the senior year all stu- 
dents must pass examinations on reading ability in 
two foreign languages. . . The language re- 
quirement is reflected again in the greatly increased 
elections of modern languages: new sections having 
been added in German, Spanish and Italian; indeed, 
elections in German have nearly doubled and there 
are five beginning sections.”’ 
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YALE’S $20,000,000 FUND. Apropos of the ques- 
tion of college finances it is pertinent to quote from a 
paragraph in Time (January, 9), “Three thousand 
money seekers, passing the plate to 21,000 alumni 
last week finished Yale’s drive for $20,000,000 
endowment. When the drive ended with December's 
end the amount was oversubscribed—just how much 
no one knew, as late subscriptions swept in by letter 
and cable From the fund Yale will receive 
a yeatly $1,000,000. A million for improvement and 
not one cent for expansion.” 

We have heard little of Yale’s campaign for 
$20,000,000—not nearly so much as of Bishop Man- 
ning’s campaign for $15,000,000 for the cathedral 
in New York, and not an infinitesimal fraction of 
what we hear when one of our women’s colleges 
sets Out to raise one or two million. No Yale 
alumnus that we know of has given benefit teas, 
dances or bridge parties, or sold hair nets or smocks, 
for his alma mater, and we who have lived through 


such times of storm and stress in our alumnae life 
may be forgiven if we sigh and yearn to be able to 
say softly, ‘‘Let there be $20,000,000,”" and lo! there 
are $20,000,000. But such lordly ways are not for 
us, so let us console ourselves by remembering the 
incidental fun connected with our struggles and by 
realizing that undoubtedly Yale still feels poor. 


A NEW SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT. George 
Washington University received in December a gift 
of $1,000,000 from the Scottish Rite Masons to es- 
tablish a school of government in memory of George 
Washington, the Mason. This will bring to pass the 
desire expressed in the will of George Washington 
that there be established in the national capitol a 
university where the youth of the land may acquire 
knowledge in the principles of politics and good govern- 
ment. The new school will open in the fall of 1928. 


Evizasets Evxtiorr WELLINGTON. 
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Mary Anderson is the Director of the Women’s 
Bureau of the United States Department of Labor, 
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M. Pierre Bovet is director of the International 
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the third and last of her series of articles based on her 
experiences in South America. She needs no intro- 
duction to JourNAL readers. 
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We are prepared to serve you this year better than 
ever before. Send for our New Announcement in- 
cluding such outstanding personalities as: 


ALFRED NOYES HALIDE EDIB HANUM 
THE KEDROFF QUARTET 

BRUNO ROSELLI CARL SANDBURG 
CLARENCE CHAMBERLIN 
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And more than thirty other Lecturers and Entertainments 
of the highest order 
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Arranged for the American Association $ 50 only steamers of this kind in the 
of University Women — world. 


Henry L. Southwick, President, 
Emerson College of Oratory 


A eammpoeteadine mater tour of the picturesque back- round Minnekahda Minnesota 
grounds of English literature, London, Canterbury, a Sal 2 . 
Hastings, Battle Abbey, Chichester, Winchester, Salis- trip Devonian Winifredian 
bury, Stonehenge, The South Downs, Exeter, Tintagel, Regular sailings throughout the year. 
Clovelly, Lynton, Glastonbury, Wells, Bath, Chester, 

York, Whitby, Durham, Edinburgh, Melrose, the Tros- 


sachs, Ayr, The English Lakes. 
Think what such a trip will mean to you in power to 
visualize and understand the master works of litera- 
ture, in capacity to enjoy, to contribute. 

Dramatic readings and interpretations by 

President Southwick. Also specially reserved “TOURIST” quarters on such famous 

iners as Majestic, world’s largest ship, Homeric, Belgenland, 
For Information Write on Spring and Summer sailings. 


TEMPLEGISTOURS = | WHEE STAR LENE 


INCORPORATED 
Intercollegiate Division RED /JTAR LINE LEYLAND LINE 
444-P Park Square Building Boston, Mass. ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPA 
No. 1 Broadway, New York City, or any authorized steamship agent. 





